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Tue defeats of the Republican party in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and even in Massachusetts, fol- 
lowing upon that in Ohio, are extraordinary. 
The anti-Republican majorities in some of 
these States have scarcely any parallel. The 
so-called tidal wave of 1874 was only a lively 
ripple compared with this overwhelming 
flood. There has been nothing like it since 
the final downfall of the Whig party, perhaps 
not even since the breaking down of the old 
Federal party. No sensible man will pretend 
that this is a mere Democratic party triumph. 
Nothing can be more evident than that all 
over the country Republicans rose up by 
thousands against their own party, and de- 
liberately voted against its candidates. In no 
other way can the majority of Mr. Cleveland 
be explained, which is somewhere between 
150,000 and 200,000. It was obviously so in 
Pennsylvania, where more than 100,000 Re- 
publicans voted either for an Independent can- 
didate of their own or directly for the candi- 
date of the Democrats: It must have been so 
in Massachusetts, where General Butler was 
permitted to have a plurality by thousands of 
Republicans who stayed at home or frittered 
away their votes, and where they openly and 
demonstratively defeated some of the Re- 
publican candidates for Congress. What is 
the meaning of it? In some States there 
were certain local causes of dissatisfaction : 
in Ohio the temperance trouble, in Penn- 
sylvania the especially despotic arrogance of 
Boss Cameron, in New York the interference 
of the National Administration with our State 
affairs, and the scandals at the Convention. 
But these things cannot account for the sweep 
of disaster all over the country unless they be 
regarded as symptoms of evils pervading the 
party more or less everywhere, and causing a 
general feeling of distrust and discomfor; 
among its members, Tuesday’s elections 
have left no doubt of this. The result was 
brought about, not by this or that local trou- 
ble, but by a trouble that prevails in a greater 
or less degree everywhere. 








The defeat of Mr. Robeson in New Jersey 
shows that he was wrong when he said that 
not only was he what he had been, but that 
what he was he was going to remain. What 
he was—a member of Congress—he ought 
never to have been, and is not going to re- 
main. He will now go back to the position 
which he ought never to have left—that of an 
industrious country lawyer. He has talents 
enough undoubtedly for a wider sphere, 
and, perhaps, has virtue enough too, but 
somehow he has utterly failed to persuade 
the country that he ishonest. Ever since he 
was Secretary of the Navy there has been a 
widespread and uncenquerable belief that he 
was grossly corrupt. He thought, apparently, 
that by getting elected to Congress he could 





vindicate himself, and put this belief down. 
But unhappily his appearance and doings in 
Congress only strengthened it and spread it, 
and he has been, for the last twe years at 
least, since Speaker Keifer put the House of 
Representatives into his hands, a new burden 
for the unfortunate Republican party. The 
audacity with which he met the general 
odium has often pulled worse men than Mr. 
Robeson out of bad scrapes, but in his case 
it was total failure. His defeat will help the 
party to recover itself in time for 1884, and it 
may have a purifying influence on Mr. Robe- 
son himself. 





Butler had come sufliciently near the Gov 
ernorship in Massachusetts already to make it 
plain that if he kept on trying, and should 
hight on a year of great Republican apathy 
and discontent, like the present, he would 
probably succeed. The result has justified 
the anxicty which many Republicans in that 
State have been feeling for some weeks past. 
They had nothing to appeal to against him. 
The doings of the present Administration in 
the State were a distinct hindrance. The State 
delegation in Congress had discredited itself 
by asort of new Hunkerism with regard to the 
tariff, with regard to Government expendi- 
tures, with regard to civil-service reform. It 
had nothing to say or to show to touch the 
imagination of the new generation. Even 
Senator Hoar could only say of Hubbell’s 
operations that they were ‘‘indelicate,” and 
his devotion to the tariff as it is had some 
of the features of fanaticism. When the storm 
came, therefore, there was nothing to resist it. 
The voters were eager for some means of show- 
ing their disgust, and Butler was ready at 
hand as an instrument of chastisement. It 
must be said, however, that some of the causes 
of his triumph are probably not so transient 
as these. The foreign population of Massa- 
chusetts, in which Butler finds most of his 
strength, is only thirty-three per cent. of the 
whole, and has only increased one per cent. 
since 1870. But the children of foreign pa- 
rents are coming on the stage as voters pretty 
rapidly, and it is not rash to assume that they 
go to swell the element which does not share 
the cisgust of the old New Englanders over 
Butler's demagogy, mendacity, and humbug. 
Nothing has been done, as we have said, 
within the last ten years to win these new 
voters over to Republicanism. The talk of 
the chiefs has been of 


“—old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago,” 


and they got into the habit—fatal for politi- 
cians in our day—of sneering at change and 
progress, and of preaching the perfection and 
permanence of everything that is. Butler's 
elecuon to the Governorship 1s, of course, a 
bitter pill, but it will be wise to treat it as 
medicine, and not as misfortune simply. 
If the respectability and intelligence of Mas- 
sachusetts wish to keep control of the 
Government, they must be led in politics 
by men of a more vigorous and aggressive 
type than they have put forward since the 
close of the anti-slavery struggle. One 





of the good signs of the crisis is that two 
of the old set of ‘‘ practical men,” who had 
been conspicuous in Congress by their con- 
tempt for civil-service reform—Messrs. Bow- 
man and Candler—were singled out for pun- 
ishment by the reformers, and both defeated; 
Mr. Candler's piace being taken by an excel- 
lent member of the newer and better school of 
politicians, Mr. Theodore Lyman. 


We must also observe that even the best 
Republicans in Massachusetts cannot divest 
themselves of all responsibility for Butler's 
being not only what he is, but where he is. 
As long ago as 1867 we began, at the cost of 
rouch obloquy and some ridicule, to point out 
in the Nation the danger which lay in foster 
ing Butler as a politician by a party which 
professed to be based on the supremacy of 
moral ideas, and, in fact, drew its strength 
largely from that source, for it could not then 
be said to have given the country either pros 
perity or peace. Between that year and his 
final expulsion from the party in 1874, hardly 
a week passed in which we did not call atten 
tion to his vices and defects, both personal and 
political, and we have during the past month 
found some grim consolation in going back 
in our own columns, thirteen or fourteen years 
ago, to the very list of objections to him which 
we find in the Boston papers of to-day. They 
have literally produced nothing against him 
during the late canvass which the Nation had 
omitted. Nevertheless, when the late Mr. R. 
H. Dana gallantly took the field against him 
in 1868, to save the party from the disgrace of 
sending him back to Congiess even three years 
after the war, he got no encouragement from 
any of the leading Republicans of the State. 
The handful who supported him, either with 
money or speeches, were comparatively un- 
known in the political field, and were sneered 
at for their pains. There can be no ques- 
tion, however, that the ostentatious and 
deliberate disregard, by the Republican 
party of the State, of personal character 
in a public man like Butler was as bad a 
lesson im: political immorality as could have 
been tau, nt to the younger or more ignorant 
voters, and that it prepared the way for the 
scandal and shame of his election to the 
Governorship. Ashe has himself often pointed 
out, it is useless to tell the colored people or 
the Irish now that he is too wicked for high 
office as a Democrat, when for ten years after 
the war he was, asa Republican, treated with 
positive consideration, and all his sins ignored 
or pooh-poohed. The descriptions of him in 
the Advertiser, Transcript, and Journal, odious 
as they are, were, unhappily, as correct in 
1868 as they are to-day. 





Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ revolted,” 
before the election, in a letter to the Independ- 
ents, in which he said he had, since the canvass 
began, expected to drift along with the regular 
Republican or Cameronian ticket; but even this 
passive réle was too much for him, so he threw 
off the yoke and denounced the Boss and the 
Machine in the lusty fashion now so common, 
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The story be tellsabout himself is most pitiful, 
and would puzzle historians a century or two 
hence, if there were no newspaper accounts of 
the workings of the Machine, for it describes 
the ‘‘ humiliation ” inflicted upon him, the ad- 
ministrative impropriety to which he was com- 
pelled, and the ‘ insulting methods applied to 
him by means of threats, intrigue, and bad 
faith ” (he being the Governor of a great State), 
by a man who holds no State office at all,.and 
who is not known to possess any of the ordinary 
claims to political power or popularity. A more 
striking illustration of the strength of the boss 
system we have not yet had, for Governor Hoyt 
is a much more powerful and independent man 
as regards the State Boss than Governor Cor- 
nell, who revolted also under very similar 
circumstances. 

The decision of the Superior Court in the 
Williams and Hatch suits isa severe blow to the 
business of consolidatiun, brought to its pre- 
sent pttch of perfection, if not invented, by 
Jay Gould. If consolidation were what its 
name implies—the mere union of the stock of 
different companies in one—there would not 
be any barm in it; but if it meant this, Jay 
Gould would never have cared a straw about 
it. With Gould, to consolidate means first to 
get control of two companies by delicate 
manipulations of the stock, and then buy the 
stock of one with that of the other, watering, 
or, as the Superior Court Judges euphemisti- 
cally term it, ‘‘ diluting” the capital to provide 
means for doing it. Thus, when Gould 
consolidated the Western Union with the 
American Union and the Atlantic and 
Pacific Telegraph Companies, he made an 
agreement—in consolidating, it does not take 
two to make a bargain—by which the first 
company bought out the other two, at $15,- 
000,000 and $8,400,000, and, to pay for this, 
increased the Western Union stock some 
$40,000,000, which was about $18,000,000 too 
much. To make it all right, it was provided 
by the same agreement that the greater part 
of this $18,000,000—to be exact, $15,526,590 
—should be issued as a stock dividend to 
Western Union shareholders. Gouid being 
the chief shareholder, the net result of the 
consolidation is believed to have been profita- 
ble to Gould, and to have been against the in- 
terest of the companies. 





However wrong this suspicion may be, and 
however admirable the arrangement may bave 
been, it is evident that consolidation of this sort 
would place in the hands of wicked and unscru- 
pulous operators a dangerous power, and 
therefore it is satisfactory to learn from the 
decision of the Superior Court that it is en- 
tirely illegal, and in direct violation of the 
following statute: 


‘Tt shall not be lawful for the directors or 
managers of any incorporated company in this 
State to make dividends except from the surplus 
profits arising from the business of such co 
ration; and it shall not be lawful for the di- 
rectors of any such company to divide, with- 
draw, or in any way pay to the shareholders, 
or any part of them, any part of the capital 
stock of such company, or to reduce the said 
capital stock without the consent of the Legisla- 
ture. 


The theory on which the $15,000,000 had 
been divided was that it represented past sur- 
plus profits which the company had invested 





in the purchase, construction, and equipment 
of lines, wires, and general plant, and might, 
therefore, properly be treated as capital. As 
to this the Court says: 

“Tt seems too clear for argument that in the 
face of that statute the issue of the stock to the 
sharehclders of the Western Union Company 
cannot be upheld as a dividend from surplus 
a because the profits were no longer on 

and. They were converted into other p1 operty. 
Even if such other property remained and still 
is of equal value, it nevertheless took the place 
of protits. It became capital. Unless otherwise 
provided by the charter or by-laws of a corpora- 
tion, the profits and surplus funds of a corpora- 
tion whenever they have accrued are, until sepa- 
rated from the capital by the declaration of a 
dividend, a part of the stock itself, and will pass 
with the stock under this name in a transfer or 
bequest.” 

What the consequences of the decision will 
be it is too early to predict, for it is possible 
that the decision may be reversed, and it will 
in any case be difficult to settle equitably all 
the conflicting interests involved. The Court 
says that the charges of fraud in the consoli- 
dation are not proved ; and both Gould and 
his lawyer, Judge Dillon, neither of whom is 
a dull man, insist that it will all come out right 


yet. 





The vigor of the humorous faculty in Mr. 
Thurlow Weed at his advanced age is a 
very interesting phenomenon. It does not 
seem, either, to be in the least enfeebled by 
sickness, if we may judge from his letter in the 
Tribune of Saturday, which is even more racy 
and amusing than any of his late contribu- 
tions to its columns. Of course, he is dis- 
turbed by the present condition of Republican 
politics in this State; but there are not many 
men of eighty-two or three with enough boyish 
mirth still bubbling within them to ascribe the 
trouble, as Mr. Weed does, to civil-service 
reform, which, he says, is ‘‘ the first, if not 
the worst,” of ‘‘ the bad elements” with which 
‘the atmosphere is charged.” His assertion, 
too, that ‘‘the spoils system awakens and stimu- 
lates the best elements in the American cha- 
racter,” and that if “we abolish the system 
and enact the civil-service project into law, 
political devotion, gallantry, and love of coun- 
try will become obsolete,” is worthy of Dean 
Swift in his best days, and indeed recalls some 
of the most comic passages in the ‘‘ Advice to 
Servants.” We are glad to see, too, that our 
venerable friend has caught and enjoys the 
joke about President Arthur’s visit to this 
city “for the classification of his private 
papers.” He says truly that if there had been 
less time given to this, and “‘ there had been 
fewer Cabinet meetings on railroads and in 
hotels, the present outlook of the Republican 
party would have been much more satisfac- 
tory.” Some of our country readers may not 
see the fun of this, but it lies in the fact that 
‘‘classification of the President’s private 
papers” means, in the slang of the Machine, 
Presidential ‘‘ conferences” or interviews in 
New York with Clint, Steve, Mike, Barney, 
Jake, Bob, and Johnny. 





We have always supposed Mr. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh to be a shrewd, perspicacious man of 
the world, and we think so still, but we con- 
fess an interview with him reported in the 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph of Thursday 
is well calculated to shake the confidence of 








those who do not know him as well as we 
do, in both his shrewdness and perspicacity. 
The reporter went to see him about a letter of 
Mr. James G. Blaine to Mr. James W. Bosler, 
a very notorious person, who had been nomi- 
nated in the Thirty-second Senatorial District 
in Pennsylvania in the Cameron interest. The 
letter is a very warm one, and runs as follows: 


“Tf I were able to take the stump, it would 
give me the greatest pleasure to come to your 
district and urge your election as Senator. In 
addition to your eminent fitness for the position, 
Iam sure every friend of mine in Cumberland 
and Adams will be ready to give you a cordial 
and cheerful support in recognition of the zeal 
and fidelity with which, in past political con- 
tests, you have always maintained my interests. 
But 1 can only send my good wishes, and await 
your election with contidence.” 


What the reporter wished to know from Mr. 
MacVeagh was, what he thought of that letter 
and what he thought of Bosler. Mr. MacVeagh 
said he regretted to see the letter very much, 
and thought that ‘“‘it was probably written upon 
impulse and without proper reflection.” The 
reason for this view is that Bosler hus grown 
rich as a cattle contractor at the Indian De- 
partment at Washington, and even in that 
field had but a poor reputation; that in addi- 
tion to this it was proved before a committee 


of Congress, before the Star-route prosecutions 
began— 

“that Dorsey and Bosler were interested to- 
gether in a _— many of the routes Brady had 
expedited, that he acted as a clerk for them, and 
the records showed that in a single route—No. 
40,104—Dorsey and Bosler were receiving at the 
rate of $24,000 per annum, without a pretence of 
oe gaging whatever to earn it. When 
asked if anybody had any interest in this route 
but Do , Rerdell answered: ‘ He and his part- 
ner, Mr, ler.’ He had previously stated that 
he was then acting as a clerk for the firm of Dor- 
sey & Co., and attending to their Star-route con- 
tracts. He was asked ‘who constitute the firm 
you represent? He answered, ‘S. W. Dorsey 
and J. W. Bosler.’” 


Mr. MacVeagh then added—and this is the 
singular part of his statement— 

“I cannot believe that if Mr. Blaine bad 
known these facts he would have asked Repub- 
licans to promote men of the Bosler type just 
now, when we are trying to set up higher stan- 
dards, not lower, in our public service.” 





Now, our explanation of this is that Mr. Mac- 
Veagh, in the hurry of business, had not read 
Mr. Blaine’s letter to Bosler carefully. Mr. 
Biaine does say there that Bosler is ‘‘ eminent- 
ly fit for the position,” but he does not go into 
particulars on that point. What most affects 
him, he frankly avows, is the zeal and fideli- 
ty with which Bosler has, in times past, *‘al- 
ways maintained his [my] interests.” Well, 
it is the most natural thing in the world 
for the author of the Mulligan letters and the 
man who, as Speaker of the House, called 
the attention of the Arkansas and Fort 
Smith railroad speculators to the service he 
had rendered them in the Chair, and asked 
for his reward, to consider entitled to his 
sympathy any one who has grown rich as an 
Indian-cattle and Star-route contractor, and 
who has with Dorsey drawn $24,000 a year 
from the Post-office without any pretence of 
earning it ; and to think that service rendered 
to him personally qualifies such a man for 
any office in the gift of the people which 
he (Blaine) does not happen to want for him- 
self. So that Mr. MacVeagh’s assumption 
that he wrote to Bosler in a moment of 
gush, without being aware of his antece- 
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dents, is somewhat startling to those who 
know tbat Mr. MacVeagh is a lawyer, in mid- 
dle life, who has served in the same Cabinet 
with Mr. Blaine. They not unnaturally ask, 
Can it be possible that Mr. MacVeagh believes 
also that when Mr. Blaine selected the late 
General Hurlbut for the mission to Peru, us 
his agent in building up the great Pan-Ameri- 
can Confederation, he did not know that Hurl- 
but had been convicted of fraud, forgery, and 
bribe-taking as a general in the war, and 
was not influenced by Hurlbut’s attention 
to ‘‘ his interests ” in the Chicago Convention? 
And they ask further, Does Mr. MacVeagh 
really believe that when Mr. Blaine sent an- 
other Blaine delegate, General Kilpatrick, 
from the same Convention down as Minis- 
ter to Chili, he did not know that he was 
the same .General Kilpatrick who had to 
come home from that same quarter of the 
world under General Grant, for having dis- 
gracea the American name by the publicity 
and shamelessness of his vice? 





The public debt was reduced $15,629,180 
during the month of October, which makes a 
total reduction since July 1, the beginning of 
the fiscal year, of $60,423,418. The Treasury 
during the last week took in more money than 
it paid out, and the domestic exchanges so 
ruled that the New York banks were com- 
pelled to send currency to the South. Natu- 
rally enough, therefore, their reserve fell off, 
and, on an average statement for the week, 
was 2 little short of 25 per cent. of the deposit 
liabilities. foreign exchange was weak. At 
the Stock Exchange, dulness was the chief 
characteristic, although at times this was re- 
lieved by the renewal of litigation respecting 
the telegraph and the elevated-railroad com- 
panies. Railroad earnings continue very large. 
Domestic trade is fairly good. The foreign- 
trade figures for the month of October show 
increasing exports and decreasing imports, al- 
though the latter continues to exceed the former. 





The Adjutant-General of the Army of the 
United States reports that during the last fis- 
cal year there have been 3,741 desertions from 
the ranks. The numerical strength of the 
Army is about 25,000. It appears, therefore, that 
nearly 15 per cent. of the Army deserted in 
one single year. It is needless to say that no 
army in any civilized country shows anything 
like such a proportion of desertions in time of 
peace. Our case is probably without parallel. 
In the Adjutant-General’s opinion, ‘‘ the chief 
cause of desertion is the fact that the money 
value of clothing drawn by the recruit after 
enlistment—a large amount, necessarily—is 
charged against him on the rolls, and, ab- 
sorbing his pay for months, induces discon- 
tent and restlessness.” He therefore sug- 
gests ‘‘ that the first complete outfit of cloth- 
ing toarecruit be settled only at the end of the 
first year of service.” It can readily be imagined 
that a soldier will become discontented if 
during the first months of his service his 
whole pay consists in his clothes. But the 


cause and the remedy suggested would seem 
to apply only to cases of desertion that occur 
shortly after enlistment, probably a minority 
of the whole number. The evil certainly lies 








deeper. As a general rule, it may safely be as- 
sumed that but few men who have any desire 
to work, and see before them a tolerable chance 
of making an honest living, will enter our 
regular Army as privates in times of peace. 
The material enlisted is therefore not the most 
promising one. Young men of that class are 
apt to have but a slight sense of obliga- 
tion, and when they find that army life does 
not give them as easy and amusing a time 
as they expected to find, the thought of 
getting a pleasant change by running away 
will be very apt to strikethem. Such cases 
will not be cured by a mere amendment of the 
regulations with regard to clothing. In other 
armies a certain intellectual interest is im- 
parted to military life by the attention which is 
devoted to the schooling of the men, not only 
In routine duty, but in the various elements of 
knowledge. Military service is thus made to 
supplement early education. If more general 
and intelligent efforts were made in this direc- 
tion inour Army, they might serve not only to 
relieve the deadly dulness of the garrisons and 
frontier posts, but at the same time quicken 
the ambition and improve the character of the 
men. How far such efforts would reduce de- 
sertions we do not venture to predict, but the 
experiment is certainly worth making. 





What may be called a neighborly murder 
occurred in Kentucky the other day which 
well illustrates the remarks we have recently 
been making on Sovthern homicides. The 
Stiverses and Scullys had adjoining farms, and 
the women of the two families quarrelled 
about turkeys, as is so often the case in the 
country. (‘‘ Hens,” as the old lady said, ‘has 
been the cause of more trouble iu families 
than any other one thing.”) Whereupon the 
boy, Sherman Stivers, took his shotgun and 
shot certain turkeys claimed by the Scullys as 
their property. This resulted in Sherman’s 
being taken out of a spring wagon by Mr. 
Scully and haviog his ears boxed. At the 
North the matter, if it went further, would 
have resulted in a lawsuit, or an exchange 
of vituperation. But Mr. Hooker Stivers, 
Sherman’s elder brother, on hearing of 1t soon 
after, decided that it necessitated at least one 
death. So he calmly harnessed his horses, 
took with him his beloved shotgun, which 
seems in some parts of the South to be taking 
the place of the family Bible as a consoler 
in times of affliction and perplexity, and drove 
off in search of Mr. Scully without either 
heat or passion. On meeting Mr. Scully in the 
neighboring town of Paris, he called out 
to him, and on his approaching shot him 
dead. Mr. Stivers has been arrested, of 
course, but we fear that if anybody supposes 
he will be punished, that person will be greatly 
mistaken. He will be liberated on bail, and 
his trial will be a great show, at which he will 
prove not that his shot was fired without 
premeditation, in the heat of passion, but was 
committed under the influence of a solemn 
sense of duty to his brother and the Stivers 
family, and was done with great deliberation; 
and the jury will conclude that a man of his 
temperament, on hearing that his brother’s ears 
had been boxed for killing a turkey, really 
could not be expected to act otherwise. 








There appear to be materials for a very 
nice little controversy between Great Britain 
and Spain in the wrongful surrender to the 
Spaniards by a British magistrate at Gibrultar 
of three Cuban refugees. They were appa- 


| rently arrested within the British lines, and 


carried hefore the magistrate, who surrendered 
them to the Spanish authorities, although 
England has no extradition treaty with Spain. 
Lord Granville has said that though the sur; 
render was made by a magistrate, yet, as it 
was under a mistake, he thought it would 
be a graceful and courteous thing for the 
Spanish Government to restore them. To 
this the Spavish Minister has, it is said, 
replied that, anxious as he is to oblige Eng- 
land, he will not do anything of the sort. It 
is now expected by many that Lord Granville 
will speak in more peremptory fashion, but it 
is notlikely. There is little to be gained by 
bullying the Spaniards, who are so sensitive 
about Gibraltar already that the Ministry 
could hardly afford to make concessions in any 
matter of disputed right or title connected 
withit. In fact, we are inclined to think that 
when the Minister asserts, as he has done, that 
the fugitives were captured on “ Spanish soil,”’ 
he means soil that is rightfully Spanisb, but 
now held by Great Britain. 





Dr. Schweinfurth, the explorer, who has thus 
far been the principal source of information 
as to the doings of the False Prophet, seems 
to have promised too much for that now noto- 
rious divine. He was by this time to have 
taken Khartum, after having massacred the 
buik of the Egyptian Army, but Abd-cl-Kader, 
who commands up there, telegraphs that he 
has defeated him at three different points. 
Khartum is therefore apparently in no danger. 
If it be also true, as Abd-el-Kader telegraphs, 
that the Prophet’s followers were demoralized 
by the news that the English were coming, he 
cannot be much of a prophet, after all. If 
he were what he has been said to be, his dis- 
ciples ought to be rejoiced to hear that the 
English were coming, so that they might have 
more infidels to convert or devour, for we pre- 
sume that his ‘‘Man-eaters” always give an 
infidel, not the pristine alternative of *the 
Koran or the sword,” but the Koran or the 
pot or gridiron; and the question he would 
have to auswer would be, “ Will you believe 
or be cooked?” Conversions on an immense 
scale, we feel sure, would follow the trial of 
this method. But if the Prophet fears the 
infidel and flies from him, of course the 
spread of the true faith is impossible. 
Apropos of this, the Egyptian despatches 
from the front during the war have been 
published, and they are a very amusing 
mixture of piety and mendacity. Arabi, 
it appears, won great battles nearly every 
dav, and bore testimony to the constant 
anxiety of the British troops to escape from 
their cruel taskmasters, the officers, and reach 
the Egyptian lines in order to embrace the 
Mussulman faith. The reports are interest- 
ing, inasmuch as there appears to be no doubt 
of Arabi’s religious fervor and knowledge of 
the Koran, and they, therefore, raise the 
question whether the separation of religion 
from morals is going on as rapidly in Islam as 
it seems to be in some parts of Christendom. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





| WEDNESDAY, November 1, to Turspay, November 7, 1882, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC, 


Tue elections on Tuesday resulted in a 
‘* Democratic deluge.” As we go to press it 
is impossible to give the result in all the 
States, but the Democrats have undoubtedly 
carried New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Arkansas, 
and Texas. Both parties claim the vic- 
tory in Colorado and California, but the 
Legislature of the latter State is proba- 
bly Republican. In New Hampshire the 
Republicans are confident of Hale’s elec- 
tion, State officers were elected in twenty- 
two States, members of Congress in thirty- 
three, and Legislatures in twenty-four. 


In New York, Grover Cleveland, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, was elected by 
a majority estimated at 170,000, which is the 
largest majority ever given a candidate in 
any State in the Union; and the Citizens’ 
ticket in New York city was defeated by 
about 20,000 majority. 

Gen. B. F. Butler has been elected Governor 
of Massachusetts by a majority of about 10,- 
000. His Council and the Legislature are 
Republican. 

Pattison, the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor in Pennsylvania, has been elected by a 
—— of about 35,000 over Beaver and 

tewart. The latter, who was the Independent 
candidate, received about 75,000 votes. 

In Connecticut, Waller, Democrat, was 
elected Governor. 


The Democrats have undoubtedly secured 
a considerable majority in Congress, probably 
in the neighborhood of 174 members, against 
150 Republicans. All these figures are only 
approximately correct, however. 

Messrs. George William Curtis, Sherman 
8. Rogers, Charles T. Russell, Henry Hitch- 
cock, and Charles J. Bonaparte, a committee 
appointed by the National Civil-Service Re- 
form League, have presented to the voters of 
the United States, in behalf of the League, a 
statement of their principles of reform and 
the reasons for their adoption, and they ask 
the support of all good citizens therefor. The 
report concludes by saying that there is no 
question before the country of more com- 
manding importance than the reform of the 
civil service, because it touches the funda- 
mental principle of the Government—free- 
dom of the suffrage—and advises good citi- 
zens in the Congressional elections to support 
only those candidates ‘‘who will actively 
favor in Congress the passage of the bills 
now pending in both Houses, or bills founded 
on the same general principle, establishing 
non-partisan and open competition and proba- 
tion for subordinate appointments in the civil 
service. Such legislation would abolish the 
most dangerous survival of royal privilege in 
the country, restore political parties to their 
legitimate function, emancipate elections from 
dangerous corruption, purify American poli- 
tics, and wipe a disgraceful stain from the 
American name.” 


Mr. James G. Blaine wrote a letter to Mr. 
J. W. Bosler, who is a candidate for State 
Senator in Pennsylvania, saying that it would 
give him the greatest pleasure to take the 
stump for him and ur is election if it were 
possible for him to do so. He added that 
every friend of his would cordially omenest 
him ‘‘in recognition of the zeal and fidelity 
with which in past political contests you have 
always maintained my interests.” In a recent 
interview, ex - Attorney - General —— 
commenting on this letter, said that Mr. 
ler was the partner of ex-Senator Dorsey in 
the Star-route frauds, being the second mem- 
ber of the firm for which Rerdell, recently con- 
victed, acted as clerk. Mr. MacVeagh said he 
could hardly believe that the district would care 
to send such a man to the State Senate, and 
that he could not belieye that Mr, Blaine knew 


, 





the facts about the partnership when he urged 
Bosler’s election. Ex - Postmaster - General 
James also sent a despatch to Mr. MacVeagh, 
cordially endorsing what he had said in regard 
to Bosler. 


On Wednesday, Attorney-General Brewster 
sent despatches to the United States Marshal 
in Charleston, and to the United States Attor- 
ney at Columbia, South Carolina, in which he 
says that his attention has been called to the 
probability that recent homicides in Lancaster 
County in that State will tend to prevent a 
full and free ballot at the approaching election 
for member of Congress in that county, and 
directing that special attention be given to the 
county, and that the laws therein be strictly 
enforced. 


The statement issued by the Treasury De- 

artment on the lst of November shows that 
in the month of October the reduction of the 
public debt amounted to $15,629,180, which 
1s $3,000,000 more than the average monthly 
reduction for the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1882. The decrease in the debt for 
the first four months of the current fiscal year 
has been more than $60,000,000. The 6 per 
cent. bonds of the loan of 1863, continued at 
34 per cent., disappear for the first time from 
the interest-bearing debt in the statement for 
November. The amount of debt bearing no 
interest has increased $22,750,000 since the 
issue of last month’s statement, owing to an 
increase of $21,500,000 in gold certificates 
and a little more than $2,000,000 in silver 
certificates. There has been an increase of 
$28,500,000 in the total cash in the Treasury, 
owing mainly to the deposits of gold for the 
new gold certificates. 


The report of the Post-office Department 
shows that the revenue of this department has 
doubled since 1871. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1871, the revenue was $20,037,045 ; 
for the last fiscal —_ it was $41,876,410. The 
revenue of the Department already exceeds 
that of the mail service of any country in the 
world, being $10,000,000 more than that of 
the United Kingdom. While receipts are in- 
creasing at the rate of 14 percent. per annum, 
the expenditures increase at the rate of less 
than 2 percent. The excess of receipts over 
expenditures for the past year was over 
$1,500,000 


On Wednesday, some Kentucky troops, de- 
tailed by Governor Blackburn to escort Neal 
and Craft, the Ashland murderers, from Cat- 
lettsburg to Lexington, were met at the former 
place by some citizens of Ashland, who de- 
manded the prisoners. The demand was re- 
fused, and the troops, with the prisoners, em- 
barked on a boat to proceed to Lexington. 
When they reached Ashland, the citizens took 
a ferryboat and put out to intercept them. A 
revolver was recklessly discharged by a boy 
on the ferryboat, and was answered by a volley 
from the soldiers. The balls pierced the boiler 
of the ferryboat and disabled the mob. Mean- 
while a great crowd had gathered on the banks 
of the river, within range of the soldiers 
firmg from the steamboat. The result was 
that three men and an infant in ite mother’s 
arms were killed and twenty-three persons 
wounded. There is great indignation against 
the soldiery. The commander of the soldiers 
has since made a statement that all the shots 
were directed at the mob on the ferryboat, and 
that if persons standing on the bank were in- 
jured, 1t was through carelessness in being 
near a lawless mob attacking State troops, and 
not because the troops fired at them. 


Dr. Dudley A. Sar.rent, for the Athletic 
Committee of the Harvard Faculty, has is- 
sued a set of rules which will make a con- 
siderable change in the management and 
direction of athletic sports at Harvard. No 
club or athletic association of Harvard Uni- 
versity 1s allowed to compete with profes- 
sionals, No person is allowed to assume the 
functions of trainer or instructor in athletics 
in the College grounds without written au- 
thority from the Committee, No person after 





this year will be allowed to row in any Col- 
lege crew unless he can swim, and no base- 
ball match can hereafter be played outside of 
Cambridge on any other day than Saturday, 
without permission from the Committee. 


FOREIGN. 


In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, 
Lord Randolph Churchill made a long speech 
lecturing the Tory leaders on their ‘foolish 
action” in proposing a two-thirds majority 
in the closure resolutions. He said that such 
a course would be most damaging to the 
Conservatives, cither in or out of power. On 
Thursday, Mr. Parnell made a speech on the 
closure. He thought the adoption of the 
closure would tend to increase rather than 
diminish the friction of Parliamentary busi- 
ness, and would stimulate the tendency of 
the House of Lords to throw out measures 
coming from the House of Commons, 
He said the Irish members would vote 
against Mr. Gibson’s amendment, requiring 
for the declaration of closure a two-thirds ma- 
jority instead of the bare majority proposed 
by the Government, but that, on the further 
question of closure or no closure, they left 
themselves free to act as the party might de- 
terufine. After some further speaking, the 
House divided on the amendment, and it was 
rejected by a vote of 322 to 238. On Monday 
an amendment providing that any division on 
closure should be taken by secret ballot was 
rejected, and the Speaker then put the closure 
resolution to the House. Sir Stafford North- 
cote moved its rejection. He said he 
feared interference with free speech, and 
predicted that obstruction would only be 
encouraged and stimulated. A strange des- 
tiny, he said, seemed to dog the footsteps of 
the Government, whose doctrine, when assum- 
ing office, appeared to be that force was no 
remedy. Yet in Ireland, in Egypt, and in the 
House of Commons they seemed to have no 
other remedy but force, Sir William Har- 
court asked the House to pass the resolution. 
The Liberals, he said, were as anxious for 
freedom of discussion as their opponents, and 
there was hardly one of the great Liberal re- 
forms which had not seriously alarmed the 
Tories, but happily their fears were never 
realized. 


On Monday, Lord Randolph Churchill pub- 
lished a long letter, in which he attempted to 

rove that the Government would only succeed 
in carrying the closure resolutions by a majori- 
ty of from 15 to 30. He considered that if 
the closure succeeded by such a small ma- 
jority, it would be the duty of Sir Stafford 
Northcote to announce that he refused to allow 
the question of procedure to go forward 
without an appeal to the constituencies, and 
the general election would probably be de- 
cisive against closure, for the number of Par- 
nellites would be doubled, perhaps trebled, 
while it was highly improbable that the Conser- 
vatives would be weakened. If closure is not 
tbus prevented, he said, the Liberals may in 
two or three years manipulate the electorate, 
and the chance of the Tories will then be 
gone. 


Mr. P. J. Smyth, Member of Parliament for 
Tipperary, in a recent letter, said that the 
examples of unprincipled tergiversation, as 
shown in the voting of the Parnellites in the 
House of Commons for gag law, degrade the 
nation. Never, he says, since the eat began, 
was a country saved by swindling, political or 
financial. 


At a meeting in London, on Wednesday, of 
the Committee of the House of Commons to 
investigate the imprisonment of Mr. E. Dwyer 
Gray, it was decided by a vote of 10 to 4 that 
the proceedings should be private. The mi- 
nority were Irish members. Mr. Gray was ex- 
amined vefore the Committee, and made a 
long statement. He complained of Jud 
Lawson’s vindictiveness, an oe that he 
did not attend to his duties as High Sheriff of 
Dublin because he had to attend to his Parhia- 
mentary duties, On Thursday the Committee 
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agreed that a copy of the minutes of its meet- 
ings should be sent to Judge Lawson, and that 
it should be left to his discretion whether he 
would appear before the Committee to answer 
the charges made against him, in regard to his 
treatment of Mr. Gray, by the Irish members. 


On Friday, Mr. Gladstone stated in the 
House of Commons that the Government 
thought a contribution should be demanded 
from Egypt for the expenses of British occu- 
pation. Sir Stafford Northcote asked whether 
the Government could continue the occupation 
without the authority of Parliament. Mr. 
Gladstone replied that the occupation was the 
result of the war—which created a ‘‘ general 
demonstration ” in the House, as he had 
hitherto denied that England was at ‘‘ war” 
with Egypt. 

While addressing a large meeting of farmers 
at Newbridge, County Galway, Ireland, on 
Wednesday, Matthew Harris, a member of 
the late Land League, and certain others were 
arrested under the Prevention of Crime Act. 
Great excitement ensued, and a collision be- 
tween the people and police occurred. Har- 
ris when arrested was urging the people to 
prevent hunting, and refused to stop the meet- 
ing when ordered to do so. 


In a speech at a meeting at Inverness, Scot- 
land, on Saturday, Mr. Davitt denounced the 
manner in which the depopulation of the 
Highlands was going on. This, he said, was 
an instance of the iniquity of the Land Law, 
and he advocated nationalization of land as a 
remedy. 


The Prince of Wales has consented to act as 
Chairman of the Longfellow Memorial Com- 
mittee. In a letter accepting the chairman- 
ship he expresses much satisfaction in acceding 
to the request, and adds that he is very glad an 
opportunity has been afforded him to show 
the high respect he entertains for the memory 
of the greatest of American poets, and his ap- 
preciation of the value and excellence of Long- 
fellow’s works. On Wednesday a meeting of 
the Longfellow Memorial Committee was held 
in London. Lord Braye presided. Canon Row- 
sell, asa member of the Chapterof Westminster 
Abbey, addressed the meeting. He said a 
memorial of Longfellow would serve to ce- 
ment the oo feeling between England and 
the United States. Lord Granville said he 
had observed a growing feeling of cordiality 
between the two countries. He believed that 
ae ss yt death was as great a loss to 
England as it was to America. It was unani- 
mously resolved that a bust of Longfellow be 
placed in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster 
Abbey. One-third of the members of the 
Committee have already subscribed £500 to- 
ward the erection of the memorial. 


The Socialistic disorders in France seem to 
have subsided. A secret dynamite factory is 
said to have been discovered at Charolles. 
Revolutionary manifestoes were placarded in 
Paris and Marseilles on bee ming Fg At 
a Cabinet — on Thursday, M. Falliéres, 
Minister of the Interior, said he believed the 
dispute between the master upholsterers and 
their workmen was at an end. The French 
Government addressed a complaint, couched 
in strong terms, to the Swiss Federal Council 
in regard to the proceedings of the Anarchists 
at Geneva, and the Federal Council ordered an 
investigation into the matter. A number of 
Anarchists were arrested on Monday at 
Creuzot, Lyons, Lille, and Marseilles. 


The French Ministry, at a council on 
Saturday, discussed the bill of M. Devés, 
Minister of Justice, relating to the reform of 
the magistracy. ‘The bill provides that the 
number of magistrates shall be reduced by 
390. The system of appointment is to be by 
Government selection. The bill also provides 
for the institution of a Superior Judicial 
Council, to be composed mainly of members 
of the Court of Cassation, which shall have 


the t to dismiss trates upon motion 
of Fn oth of the seals. 





M. Tirard, Minister of Finance, has in- 
formed the Budget Committee that the re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the current year 
will balance, without recourse to votes of 
credit. 


The municipality of Pans has presented 
M. de Brazza, the African explorer, with a 
medal of the value of 3,000 francs, and has 
resolved to grant a subsidy for his next expe- 
dition in Africa. 


The French will have complete control of 
the new Tunisian Government. The Bey’s 
Cabinet will be under the presidency of Silaz- 
sis Bey. M. Cambon will be Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, General Forgemol Minister of 
War, and General Logerot Minister of Ma- 
rine. It is believed that General Lambert 
will have charge uf the Department of the 
Interior. 


A correspondent at Berlin telegraphed on 
Monday to a London paper that Russian 
diplomacy was making great exertions to influ- 
ence France to unite with Russia in a policy 
unfriendly to England. A despatch from 
Frankfort on the same day said that important 
diplomatic negotiations were in progress be- 
tween Russia and France. If France accedes to 
the wishes of Russia in reference to the pro- 
posed extradition treaty, says the despatch, 
and limits the protection to be extended to 
political refugees, Russia will support the 
entire North-African policy of France, and 
more particularly her policy in regard to 
questions pending in Egypt and Tunis. 


The- acting French diplomatic nt at 
Cairo having asked Sherif Pasha, President of 
the Council, whether M. Brédif, the French 
Controller, would be invited to the sitting 
of the Council of Ministers, Sherif replied 
that the European Control being a joint in- 
stitution, and Sir Auckland Colvin, the Eng- 
lish Controller, having been instructed not 
to attend the sittings, the Council had decided 
not to invite M. Bredif to assist in its delibera- 
tions. 


There are various rumors every day about 
the probable course of proceedings in Arabi’s 
trial. It is said that evidence will be intro- 
duced to show that Arabi saved the life of 
Midshipman De Chair against the wish of 
Tulba Pasha, and also that he stopped the 
massacre at Alexandria by telegraphic order. 
It is said that the prosecution, on the other 
hand, will urge that it is impossible to believe 
that Arabi Pasha, who held the power, could 
not have prevented the massacre had he wished 
to. On Thursday the London 7imes said tisat 
it had reason to believe that a compromise had 
been offered, or was about to be offered, to the 
British Government, the purport of which was 
that Arabi should be allowed to expatriate 
himself and live in exile, but that the pro- 
posal was unacceptable. Mr. Broadley has pro- 
tested against the Inquiry Commissioners ex- 
amining witnesses in the absence of counsel. 
Ragheb Bey, who was the medium of com- 
munication between the Sultan and Arabi 
Pasha, will be summoned as a witness for the 
defence at the trial. Arabi’s counsel say that 
they have reason to believe that when the 
translation of his papers is completed, the docu- 
ments will prove that he had received direct 
encouragement from the Sultan. Among the 
papers is the text of the Sultan’s firman, dated 
the 23d of June, conferring the order of the 
Medjidie upon Arabi, in recognition of his 
zeal, honesty, and intelligence. The idea 
which the Egyptian Ministry had entertained 
of employing Enghsh counsel to assist in the 
prosecution of Arabi and the other rebel lead- 
ers has been abandoned. 


Alaiddin Pasha, Governor of the Egyptian 
Red Sea coast, is appointed to the command 
of the expedition to the Sudan against the 
False Prophet. In the House of Commons on 


Thursday Sir Charles Dilke said news had 
been received from Khartum, under date of 
October 30, that the False Prophet had been 
defeated with great slaughter last month, 





and that smallpox] was raging among his 
followers. This, nowever, is not gene- 
rally believed, as Dr. Schweinfurth, writ- 
ing under date of Cairo, October 23, to the 
Anti-Slavery Society, said that all the pro- 
vinces of Egypt lying south and east of 
Khartum were in the hands of the in- 
surgents; that Khartum only hung by a 
thread, and: that the Egyptian army had 
been cut down by constant disastrous com- 
bats with the False Prophet, and was reduced 
to half its original size. The mass of the 
people, he said, believe in the ‘ ever-vic- 
torious False Prophet.” Several amnestied 
officers who fought under Arabi Pasha, have 
expressed a desire to serve the Khedive in the 
Sudan, and several German officers will 
join the expedition. On Monday, it was tele 
graphed from Cairo, that Abd-el-Kader had 
telegraphed from Khartum, under date of 
November 5: ‘‘I have defeated the rebels at 
three different points. They were somewhat 
demoralized by the report that English 
troops were coming. Khartum is for the mo- 
ment relieved.” 


The Porte was much alarmed at the decision 
of the British Government to send Lord Duf 
ferin to Egypt, and the Council of Ministers 
decided to ask for explanations. The Grand 
Vizier on Wednesday requested Lord Dufferin 
to postpone his departure, but Lord Dufferin 
replied that it would be impossible for him to 
comply with the request. The Porte there- 
upon telegraphed to Lord Granville asking 
that his departure be delayed. Subsequently, 
however, Lord Dufferin had an interview with 
the Sultan in which he explained matters sat- 
isfactorily, so that he started tor Egypt. 


The elections for members of the Norwegian 
Storthing have resulted in a crushing deteat 
for the Government, four-tifths of the mem 
bers returned being Radicals or Republicans. 


At a council of the Spanish Ministers on 
Thursday, King Alfonso presiding, it was de- 
cided not to hand over the Cuban refugees to 
the British authorities. This decision has met 
with general approval in Spain. The Spanish 
Government, however, though persisting in its 
decision, has decided to institute an inquiry 
into the circumstances of the ne pg of the 
Cubans. A despatch from Madrid on Monday 
said that some interesting correspondence from 
American filibustering agents had been inter- 
cepted, showing that they were deeply inte- 
rested in the liberation of the three Cuban lead- 
ers, and would work hard to accomplish their 
object. 


On the reassembling of the Spanish Cortes 
it is understood that the Opposition will 
probably provoke debate in order to bring on 
a division. The Opposition journals esti- 
mate that on a division the Government will 
obtain only a majority of forty. It 1s thought 
that much will depend on the action of Senor 
Rodrigo, the leader of the group of fifty 
Liberals. The Ministry count upon his sup- 
port, but the Opposition affirm that he will 
decide in favor of Marshal Serrano at the last 
moment. 


The members of the Servian Cabinet have 
agreed to remain in office, King Milan having 
refused to accept their resignations, which 
they tendered, believing that he was dissatis- 
fied with their failure to discover the recent 
plot to assassinate him. 


The elections for members of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, held on the 29th of Oc- 
tober, resulted in the return of 99 members of 
the Right, 65 of the Centre, 258 of the Left, 
27 Radicals, and 2 Socialists. The elections 
throughout the country were orderly, except 
at Leghorn, where a mob attempted to destroy 
the urns and registers, 


A despatch from Pressburg, Hungary, on 
Friday, said that excesses against the Jews 
had recommenced in that city, and that 
drunken rioters plundered their shops and 
killed a woman, Ten of the rioters were 
ar rested, 
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MR. BOUTWELL ON THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


THe dexterity of some of the friends of the 
spoils system in darkening counsel about civil- 
service reform was curiously illustrated in a 
speech of Mr. Boutwell’s at Plymouth, Mass., 
last week. Mr. Boutwell isan old officeholder 
and officeseeker. For forty years, whenever 
he has no: been holding office he has been 
secking it, so that he speaks on the subject 
both with knowledge and experience. Ac- 
cording to him, the notion held by the civil- 
service reformers that members of Congress 
‘‘exert a great deal of influence in the 
appointment of officeholders, and_ there- 
by secure renominations and elections, and 
perpetuate themselves in power,” is so 
fanciful that his audience, he said, ‘‘ would, 
on reflection, all come to the conclu- 
sion that there can only be the slightest 
foundation for such a remark.” This is al- 
most, but not quite, up to the level of Mr. 
Thurlow Weed’s humorous prediction that if 
the spoils system be abolished, “political 
devotion, gallantry, and love of country will 
become obsolete.” The doings of the office- 
holders and their relations to Congressmen and 
politics are, of course, within the observation 
and knowledge of hundreds of thousands of 
persons all over the country. The charges 
made against the former by the civil-service re- 
formers are not denied by them, and are 
met by the great bulk of the politicians with the 
answer that there is nothing wrong in what 
they do; so that when Mr. Boutwell mounts 
the platform to deny the fact before a body of 
intelligent Massachusetts voters, as if he were 
talking of something which was within his 
knowledge alone, he makes a display of what 
in a young man would be called an audacity 
which must be fatal to his future usefulness. 
The spoilsmen really must agree on their de- 
fence. It is ridiculous to have two-thirds of 
them pleading confession and avoidance, and 
the other third a general denial. 

Mr. Boutwell is also troubled about the cre- 
ation of an ‘officeholders’ oligarchy,” by 
which he meant, as he showed further on, not 
an officeholders’ oligarchy at all, but a ‘‘ pro- 
fession of officeholders,” thus indicating that 
when he used the former phrase he really did 
not know what he was saying, but was simply 
using one of the catchwords by which the 
Machine men try to frighten the public from 
interfering with their little games, He talked 
as if there were now no profession of officehold- 
ers, Which every one knows is not thecase. But 
it dawned on him as he went on that he himself 
was a striking illustration of the iccorrectness 
of his assertion, so he confessed that it per- 
haps ‘‘did not come very well from a man 
who had neld office almost all his life” to pro- 
test against the creation of such a profession. 
He was right inthis. It came from bim with 
a very bad grace indeed, and all the excuse he 
had to make for it was that he ‘‘ had reached 
the point where he could speak not only with 
great freedom, but with an unusual absence of 
personal motive as to what he maysay.” But 
there is no point in a man’s career at which he 


is entitled to be as inaccurate as he pleases, 


and it is not vpen to any one to justify an 
allegation which is not true, by the plea 





that he had nothing whatever to gain by 
making it. 

About removals he was curiously evasive 
and slipshod. ‘‘It is asserted,” said he, ‘‘ that 
removals are frequent. It is not so. There 
are men in the revenue service of the country 
who have been there for twenty years. In 
1869 and 1870 there were a large number of 
persons in the Treasury Department who had 
been there from a period before the war.” 
Now, this seems to be a denial of something 
somebody has asserted. In reality it is nothing 
of the kind. To the assertion that “‘ removals 
are frequent,” every boy in the common 
schools above the age of twelve ought to 
know that the assertion that there are many 
men in the service who have been there for 
long periods, is not a negative. Mr. Boutwell 
might nearly as well reply that ‘‘it is not so; 
every clerk has half an hour for lunch.” 
What the reformers say is that removals are 
so frequent that if a force of competent offi- 
cers were not retained permanently, the service 
would go to pieces altogether ; and this is lite- 
rally true, and Mr. Boutwell does not deny it. 

To competitive examinations he i3 violently 
opposed, of course, but on constitutional 
grounds he is in favor of the system which has 
been on the statute-book since 1853, but which 
he knows perfectly well has been a complete 
farce in practice—namely, of holding a pass- 
examination of those who have been nomi- 
nated, to see if they are fit for the place. Of 
course, noonewho is nominated by the right 
‘influence ” is ever fourd unfit; and it is not 
becoming for a man of Mr. Boutwell’s years to 
allude to the subject at all in public without 
being perfectly frank about it. So far from 
this, he talked as if there were no such law 
in existence, but that it would be a good thing 
to pass one. He is not a great lawyer, and in 
fact we believe has had very little practice, 
and came to the study of the law late in life ; 
and yet he declared with the utmost positive- 
ness that to make competitive examinations 
imperative by statute, as to those officers 
whose appointment the Constitution allows 
Congress to vest ‘in the President alone, in 
the courts of law, or heads of departments,” 
would be utterly unconstitutional. One does 
not need to argue a point of this sort with Mr. 
Boutwell. It is enough to say that vastly bet- 
ter lawyers than he is see nothing unconstitu- 
tional in defining the class of persons from 
which such officers shall be selected, and 
making it consist of those who have answered 
most questions in an open examination. 

Mr. Boutwell and men of his time and 
training are kicking against the pricks, 
and fighting against the spirit of the age. 
The system in which they grew up and 
which they loved is doomed, and if they are 
wise, they will resign themselves with dignity 
to its destruction. They have the consolation 
of knowing that it is but sharing the fate of 
some of the best and noblest things in the 
world. Everything has its day and passes 
away—even the cloud-capped towers and 
gorgeous palaces, the laurel and the rose, 
great states and great creeds. Why should 
they expect spoils and rotation, and influence, 
and assessments, bosses and workers, to escape 
the fate which overtook Babylon, Ninevea, 
the Roman Empire, and the god Pan ? 





THE AMERICAN HEIR ABROAD. 


ATTENTION was attracted a year ago to the 
proceedings taken by the Hedges family to 
recover an estate of $250,000,000, left them by 
a ‘common ancestor,” and reported to have 
been accumulating in the Bank of England 
for some generations. It was also said that 
the Lord Chancellor had made a favorable de- 
cision as to the claim, and that practically all 
the Hedges family had to do was to go over, or 
send over, and collect the money. If we re- 
member right, a meeting of the heirs was held, 
and able counsel retained for the purpose, who, 
We suppose, went to England ; but since that 
time, as usual, nota word has been heard of 
the claim, at least as far as the newspapers 
are concerned, and, as our readers know, it is 
to the newspapers and not, as in other cases, 
to the law reports, that we have to go for in- 
formation as to claims of this sort. 

The procedure in England with regard to 
claims by American heirs is, as we have before 
now pointed out, very peculiar. In any other 
kind of claim there 1s always somebody 1n pos- 
session of the property who asserts that Le has 
a better title than the claimant, and he usually 
produces a will or a deed under which he holds. 
But in the case of the American heir, the money 
is always discovered to be in the vaults of the 
Bank of England, no English descendants of 
the ‘‘common ancestor” seem to have claimed 
it, and the only judge who has jumsdiction 
over it is the Lord Chancellor, who, of course, 
tries the case—if he ever does try it---with- 
out a jury, or any of the safeguards thrown 
around the sanctity of property by the com- 
mon law. As there are no defendants, it 
ought to be a very easy sort of case to try. 
The Bank can have no valid title to money 
deposited with it by an ancestor, yet the 
money must belong to somebody, and, on the 
production of proof of descent, all that the 
Lord Chancellor would have to do would be 
to direct the Bank to pay it over. But this is 
just what he never does. What he appears to 
do is to take the case and hold it under advise- 
ment, month after month, and year after year, 
with a view to tiring out the American heirs; 
and in this he seems to be uniformly suc- 
cessful. Nota dollarof the money has ever 
reached this country. 

Now, we do not pretend to be able to ex- 
plain this state of things, but there are cer- 
tain facts which cannot be overiooked. The 
Lord Chancellor’s is a political office, and he 
isa member of the Cabinet of the party in 
power. The Bank, if not a political machine, 
is dependent on Parliament for its existence 
and prosperity, and it is for its interest to be 
on good terms with both political parties. 
The Queen, no doubt a good woman, and be- 
yond the suspicion of pecuniary corruption, is, 
as every one knows, a mere dummy in the 
hands of the Cabinet, and has to do what she 
is told. Again, we know that enormous sums 
of money are spent in all free countries, and 
especially England, in politics, of which no 
account is ever asked or rendered, and the 
English have not our system of assessing 
officeholders to resort to. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the temptation to use the money 
of absent and unknown American heirs can- 
not but be great; and as long as the Lord 
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Chancellor can keep them at bay—and prac- 
tically this can always be done—the money 
can be used by either party for the promotion 
of its own interests, and no one ever be a 
bit the wiser. We do not say that this is done; 
but if it were done, would it not amply ac- 
count for the extraordinary secrecy which 
surrounds the use of money in English politics, 
and which offers so marked a contrast to the 
entire publicity of our own simple system? 
The money may, of course, be all in the Bank; 
but what is to prevent its being used in the 
way we have suggested; and if it is, how is the 
American heir to obtain redress? He could not 
proceed against the Queen or the Cabinet, for 
the same reason that he could get nothing out 
of the Bank—because the Lord Chancellor 
would, of course, take jurisdiction of the 
case, and then the heir would be just where 
he was at first. 

Human ingenuity could not contrive a sys- 
tem of procedure better calculated than this 
to baffle an heir, and what has always puzzled 
us is that the American heir should not have 
abandoned the struggle long ago. The only 
other course open to him would be to get the 
State Department to take the matter up, and 
something like this course seems to have ac- 
tually suggested itself to Mr. Blaine in con- 
nection with the Cochet claim against Peiu. 
Had Mr. Blaine succeeded in that effort, 
he might have been induced to turn his atten- 
tion to the case of the American heir in Eng- 
land, and, if he had, it would have been a 
better casus belli than any he had against 
Chili. The accumulations in the Bank be- 
longing to the American heir are so vast (the 
best estimates that we have seen put them at 
$5,000,000,000) that they are well worth a 
war—to say nothing of the principle involved. 
But for work of this kind we need a bold 
man, and nothing can be hoped from a timid 
diplomat like Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

But England, after all, is not the only coun- 
try in which there have been common ances- 
tors. Every country in Europe has contri- 
buted to our stock, and, considering the ex- 
traordinary procedure by which the heir is 
kept at bay in England, we have always been 
surprised that he has not turned his attention 
elsewhere. There are signs that he is now be- 
ginning to do so. The Tribune of Friday 
contained a full account of the five great 
estates in Holland, amounting in all to $2,000,- 
000, which belong to the Haffs of Long 
Island. The chain of title, as the lawyers cail 
it, is very interesting, not only from a legal, but 
from a purely philological point of view. The 
American ancestor in this case was William 
von der Holst, who came over to Gowanus, 
Long Island, two hundred years ago. From 
him are descended a number of families, the 
name having been gradually modified under the 
operation of Grimm’s law, which it is unneces- 
sary to say is valid in Holland and on Long 
Island, as follows : Von der Holst, Von Holst, 
Holst, Hooft, Huff, Haff, and we believe we vio- 
late no confidence in adding, Hiff, Hoof, Smith, 
Brown, and Jones. Peter,the Dutch ancestor, 
accumulated a fortune in Holland, and, in his 
Dutch way, invested part of the savings of 
his lifetime in a museum, which ‘‘ successive 
Governments have kept open for the use of 
the public to this day.” It was this museum, 





it seems, and ‘‘ the story connected with it,” the 
precise nature of which, for some no doubt ex- 
cellent reason, is withheld, that ‘suggested 
the claims of the Haffs.” It is not stated to 
whom it suggested them, but we risk little in 
saying that he was a legal gentleman. 

At any rate, the Haffs have held a mecting 
to which some fifty odd claimants came. The 
most direct heir to the property is the Rev. 
Stephen Haff, of Bay Shore, a ‘‘strong, well- 
built, well-preserved man of sixty,” who is the 
shoemaker of the village. Curiously enough, 
he is also pastor of the Bay Shore Congrega- 
tional Church—a combination of occupations 
seldom met with at the East. He has a “‘ big, 
generous heart” and a hopeful disposition, 
which is very fortunate. The agent of the 
Haffs, whose name is not given, has gone to 
Europe to look after the claim, 

There is no Lord Chancellor in Holland, 
but there is a Bank of Amsterdam, and 
there, no doubt, the money is lying. But the 
question is, What is the Dutch procedure in 
such cases? Does the Bank pay it over on 
presentation of proper proofs of descent, or is 
there some official connected with the Govern- 
ment whose duty it is to baffle the heirs and 
keep them at bay? They have Roman law 
in Holland, and the chances of the American 
heir under that system may be better. On the 
other hand, they have representative institu- 
tions and constitutional party government as 
they have in England ; and money, no doubt, 
is used in politics, though what is done with 
it is kept very close, as it is all over Europe. 
The King, too, may ‘‘square ” the agent, which 
would be bad. All we can dois to await the re- 
sult of this new attempt, and hope for the best. 








AMERICA IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Tue London Times is objecting, rather un- 
graciously, to the placing of Mr. Longfellow’s 
bust in Westminster Abbey, on the somewhat 
narrow ground that the Abbey should be re- 
served for memorials of English worthies 
exclusively, and that there is no space in it 
for international monuments. If this were all 
that could be said against giving American 
poets and scholars a place in it, we think it 
would be worth but little consideration. The 
great lights of English literature, wherever 
born, can never be foreigners, ir the sense in 
which the Zimes uses the term, to the custo- 
dians of the Abbey, and they are not likely to 
be numerous enough in any age to make the 
question of room for their monuments a prac- 
tical one. 

The real difficulty seems to be much more 
serious. It does not arise in Mr. Longfellow’s 
case, because there is a rare clearness in his 
title to his fame throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. But it will arise, we fear, in a great 
many cases for which the Longfellow Memo- 
rial will seem to furnish a precedent. It con- 
sists in the fact that it will be impossible for 
the guardians of the Abbey to decide American 
claims on their merits, partly through interna- 
tional delicacy, and partly through sheer and 
unavoidable ignorance.- If Americans should 
ever get into the way of pushing the claims of 
their deceased worthies to monumental recog- 
nition in the Abbey—and that this is possible 
nobody can doubt who has seen anything of 








hero-worship—the Dean would find it an ex- 
tremely ungracious and sometimes almost im- 
possible task to repulse them as the advocates of 
an overestimated reputation, or, in other words, 
to tell them plainly that their deceased friend 
was notthe man they supposed he was. In many 
cases, too, they would not accept his decision 
in a very gentle spirit, or treat it as the product 
of anything but English prejudice against Ame- 
rican excellence. The rage for putting up mo- 
numents to other people as a means of making 
one’s self known, has already shown itself among 
us, and Westminster Abbey is too attractive a 
theatre for this kind of display to have escaped 
observation. It would not be promotive of 
good feeling on either side of the water, 
and would be a distinct source of mortification 
to the best class of Americans, if it should be- 
come common for notoriety-hbunters to beset 
the Dean of Westminster for the admission of 
monumeéuts of Americans whose fame was 
acknowledged only by a limited circle of their 
own friends, one of these being a rich man, 
ready to draw his check for a first-class bust 
or statue on which his own name should be 
inscribed as the donor. 

And then there is the great difficulty for 
Englishmen of deciding who our great men 
are. The ignorance of Englishmen, who 
know America only through books and news- 
papers, about the conditions of greatness in 
this country, is profound. They are very apt 
to suppose that a conspicuous man, who pos- 
sesses what they have been taught to consider 
peculiarly ‘‘ American traits,” must be an ob- 
ject of respect, if not of reverence, to the best 
portion of his countrymen, when, as a matter 
of fact, he may be utterly repudiated as a 
national representative by the only class of 
Americans whose judgment Englishmen would 
be willing to take as a certificate of excellence 
in any intellectual or moral field. There are 
constantly, in England, Americans revelling 
in the receipt of consideration as American 
types which nobody at home would think of 
according them, who have in fact no social 
capital but their nativity and the novelty of 
their manners and ideas, So that English- 
men trying to satisfy themselves whether the 
American public would be flattered or grati- 
fied by the bestowal of an English honor on a 
given man of whom they know little or no- 
thing themselves, would be plunged into a sea 
of trouble. They could not send over a com- 
mission of inquiry to find out whether Ameri- 
cans really rated A or DBD as highly as his 
friends in London said they did. 

When Canon Kingsley was over here he de- 
livered a lecture on Westminster Abbey, in 
the course of which he almost demanded a 
distinguished American for interment in the 
Abbey. The extremely humorous way in 
which the suggestion was met was an excel- 
lent illustration of the difficulty there would 
ve in making the Abbey an Anglo-Saxon Vai- 
halla, It elicited much nomination of living 
persons for the honor; but they were mostly 
persons of whom the public wished to get rid, 
and would be pleased to see buried anywhere— 
not of persons whom it would hold in revered 
remembrance. In other words, the Canon’s 
proposal, to speak plainly, was treated as a 
huge joke. In fact, no one can reflect se- 
tiously on the question of monuments without 
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secing the danger there is, always and 
everywhere, of putting up memorials of any 
but a very few of the greatest men immedi- 
ately or very soon after their death. The 
popular judgment of any man who has played 
& conspicuous part, or been much talked of, is 
more or less disturbed by his disappearance 
from the scene. A year or two of reflection 
often reverses, always greatly modifies, the 
view taken even by his own countrymen of 
his character and services in the first days of 
mourning. This danger is doubly great when 
it is foreigners who have to decide whether he 
really reached the shining table-lands of death- 
less fame. For them it is almost a necessity 
to wait until more than one generation has 
passed on his work before setting up his 
image in their streets or churches, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 
SAND. 


Paris, October 24, 1882. 

THE third volume of the correspondence of 
Madame George Sand * begins at the French Re- 
volution of i848. On the eve of this great event 
Madame Sand had no suspicion of it. Speaking 
of a friend who felt uneasy, to her son Maurice, 
she said that she saw no reasonable pretext for 
a revolution in the affair of the banquets. ‘“ It 
is ap intrigue between falling ministers and ris- 
ing ministers. If there is a little noise around 
the banquet hall, there will be only a few mur- 
ders committed by the police, and I see no reason 
why the people should side with M. Thiers 
against M. Guizot. Thiers, to be sure, is better; 
but he will not give any more bread to the peo- 
ple.” She advises her son to avoid the neighbor- 
hood of the banqueting: ‘‘It would be too stu- 
pid to be killed for Odilon Barrot & Co.” 
A few days afterward the Revolution was ac- 
complished. Madame Sand had become the 
Egeria of some of its leaders : she was intimate 
witb Michel de Bourges; she knew Ledru Rol- 
lin; she knew Jules Favre. The new Govern- 
ment sent to all the Communes a “ Bulletin des 
Communes,” and Madame Sand inspired this 
publication, which had for its object the defence 
of republican ideas. On the 6th of March she 
writes to her friend Girerd, at Nevers, where he 
was Commissioner of the Republic: 

“‘The Republic is the best of families, the 
people is the best of friends. The Republic is 
saved in Paris; we must save it in the provinces, 
where its cause is not gained. Idid not make 
your appointment, but I confirmed it, for the 
minister [Ledru Rollin] has made me, so to 
speak, responsible for the conduct of my friends, 
and has given me full powers for encouraging 
them, stimulating them, and reassuring them 
against all intrigue on the part of their enemies 
and all weakness on the part of the Government. 
So be vigorous, dear brother. In our situation, 
we need bot only devotion and loyalty, we may 
need fanaticism.” 

She goes on in this vein; she says that the 
Government chosen by the people must be essen- 
tially revolutionary; that this Provisory Gov- 
ernment must choose men as Commissioners 
who will “lancer l’élection dans une voie ré- 
publicaine.” Such were Madame Sand’s ideas 
uu the elections which were to give to France a 
Constituant Assembly. She felt that France 
was not republican ia the provinces, and that 
she needed a little pressure. Politics were to her 
like a novel: the lover cannot succeed at once; 
he must be tender at times, and at times threat- 
ening. 

Her peculiar horror was what she called 
‘esprit bourgeois.” The reign of Louis 
Philippe had been the triumph of the bourgeois ; 


* George Sand. Correspondance, 1812-1876. fil. Paris: 
Caluann Lévy; New York: F. W, Christern, 
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Madame Sand loved the workingman and the 
peasant, especially the workingman. ‘“ I] n’y 
aplus de démagogie,” she said; she would not 
allow that odious word to be pronounced. 
Democracy and demagogy were the same thing. 
‘The people has proved to be handsomer (plus 
beau), greater, purer than all the wealthy and 
the savants in the world.” She would not hear of 
an aristocratic republic; she was essentially a 
socialist. Her enthusiasm at that first moment 
of the Revolution knew no bounds. This is her 
style : 

“IT have seen the people great, sublime, can- 
did, generous—the French people in unison with 
the heart of France, with the heart of the world; 
the most admirable people in the universe! I 
have spent many nights without sleeping, many 
days without sitting down. We are mad, drunk, 
happy at having gone to sleep in the mud and 
waked up inthe sky! The Republic is safe: we 
will all die rather than lose her.” 

She adds immediately that the members of the 
Provisory Governmentare all a little incomplete 
and iusuflicient. The People will do everything. 
She personifies constantly the People, as she 
does the Revolution; she is ready to die on the 
barricades in the defence of the new Republic. 
She writes to her son, who had been made Mayor 
of Nohant: 

“Tam as busy as a statesman. I have written 
two Government circulars to-day, one for the 
Minister of Public Instruction, the other for the 
Minister of the Interior. What amuses me is 
that as these are addressed to the mayors, you 
are going to receive officially the instructions of 
your mother! Ah, ab! Mr. Mayor, you will 
walk straight, and you will read every Sunday 
one of the ‘ Bulletins of the Republic’ to your 
Nationa] Guard. After you have read it, you will 
explain it, and then you will post the bulletin on 
the door of the church.” 

Here and there curious details are found in 
the letters to Maurice : ‘‘ Rothschild is gardé a 
vue by the Provisional Government ; they will 
not let him run away with his money. The 
Government and the People are on the lookout 
for bad deputies, and are agreed to throw them 
out of the window. You will come, we will go 
together, and we will laugh.” When Madame 
Sand says the People she means the people of 
Paris. It is impossible to express more can- 
didly what she thought of the ricb people, of 
the majority of the French electors, and of 
popular representation. If the elections are 
good—that is to say, go for us—very well ; if 
they are bad, we will throw the deputies out of 
the window. The theatrical part of the Republic 
struck Madame Sand more than anything: ‘‘ We 
plant liberty trees every day. I met three yes- 
terday, great pines, borne on the shoulders of 
fifty workingmen ; at their head a drum, a flag, 
and bands of these fine men, strong, grave, 
crowned with foliage, with axe or pick on their 
shoulders—it is magnificent!” In April, 1848, 
she wrote a letter to Lamartine, very charac- 
teristic, full of illusions, of hopes, of childish as- 
pirations. It is almost apocalyptic in style; she 
prophesies the millennium, the reign of the Peo- 
ple. ‘* The reign of the People is nearer than you 
think, and if it is near, it is legitimate, it is 
holy, it is marked on the dial of the ages. . 
You believe that ruin has set in, that the last 
stones are falling,” and so she goes on. I doubt 
if Lamartine, who was then at the head of the 
Government, paid much attention to this ram- 
bling epistle. 

Poor Madame Sand! While she was in this 
state of fervor the elections took place in the 
provinces, and we learn from her own letters 
that in her dear Nohant a manifestation was 
made against her; the workingmen of La Chatre 
came in a procession before her chateau, scream- 
ing: ‘‘Down with Madame Dudevant! Down 
with Maurice Dudevant!” <A reactiou was be- 
ginning in Paris against the Communists; the 
National Guard and the workingmen, who were 








kept at work in the so-called Afeliers Nationaua, 
at the expense of the State, were at war. Ma- 
dame Sand had given all her warmest sym- 
pathies to the cause of the workingmen, but 
almost all her personal friends were on tbe side 
of order, of conservatism, of the moderate Repub- 
lic. Her heart was torn with conflicting emo- 
tions. She describes in ber letters the numerous 
manifestations which were taking place almost 
daily around the Hotel de Ville. She had the 
most extraordinary faculty of admiration. 
Barbés was ‘‘ the most honest character she had 
ever come across; he is a hero.” Caussidiére was 
‘“very good,” he was ‘‘une belle 4me”; and so 
on, with all the gods and demigods of the de- 
mocracy. She calls 1848 ‘“‘lVannée de la peur,” 
and she wants to reassure everybody, and is 
furious with those who are always on the alert, 
waiting for the noise of the guns. One of her 
Bulletins, conceived in a sort of terrorist spirit, 
had produced a great irritation against her. 
‘‘Je suis pourtant fort tranquille,” said she. To 
be sure, she was; but the passions which she had 
flattered were at work, and were far from being 
tranquil. The Republic of 1848 was very sensa- 
tional and operatic : 


“The feast of Fraternity has been the finest 
day in our history. A million of men, forget- 
ting all their differences, forgiving the past, 
laughing at the future, embracing each otber 
from one end of Paris to the other, to the cry of 
‘Vive la fratermté!’—it was sublime. —_— 
From the summit of the Arch of Triumph the 
sky, the city, the horizon, the green country, the 
domes of the great buildings in the rain and in 
the sun—what a setting for the most gigantic bu- 
man scene ever produced! From the Bastille, 
from the Observatory to the Arch of Triumph, 
and even further on, a distance of five leagues 
beyond Paris, 400,000 guns like a moving wall; 
the artillery, all the arms of the line, of the 
mobile, of the National Guard, all the costumes, 
all the pomps of the army, all the rags of the 
sainte canaille [this expression is taken from 
the ‘Iambes’ of Barbier] !” 


Alas! alas! these four hundred thousand guns 
were not celebrating a feast of fraternity, and 
civil war was approaching. As soon as the new 
National Assembly met in Paris, the clubs made 
a manifestation against it; the Assembly was 
invaded, the deputies were expelled. Fortu- 
nately the Nationa] Guard met at once and saved 
the Assembly. Barbés, the hero, the leader of 
the manifestation, was thrown into prison. 
Madame Sand left Paris, and returned to Nohant. 
The bloody insurrection of June put an end to 
the struggle between the National Assembly of 
France and the clubs of Paris. 

Madame Sand was now almost an exile at 
Nohant; she confided her thoughts only to dis- 
tant friends—to Mazzini, for instance. She did 
not like the National Assembly; it was to her 
the personification of the bourgeoisie, though 
it had been elected by universal suffrage. 
All her tendencies were socialistic, and the As- 
sembly was not socialistic. When she.speaks of 
the bourgeoisie she becomes enraged. ‘Foolish 
caste! as rash as expiring monarchy, you are 
playing your last card,” etc. She writes to 
Madame Marliani, in July, 1848 : ‘*‘ I believe no 
longer in a republic which begins with killing its 
prolétaires.” To Mazzini she writes, in Septem- 
ber, 1848: ‘‘ The majority of the French people 
are blind, credulous, ignorant, ungrateful, 
wicked, and stupid; in one word, bourgeois! 
There is a sublime minority in the industrial 
cities and in the great centres, without any con- 
nection with the peasants, and destined to 
be for a long time crushed by the majority. 
This minority is potentially the People 
of the future, [tis the martyr of humanity.” 
In the year 1849, Madame Sand corresponds 
with Barbés and with Mazzini. She is in de- 
spair; everything is going wrong. She is fallen 
trom her Sinai; she sees the tide of reaction 
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rising everywhere. She has even ceased to be- 
lieve in many men: she sees through Ledru Rol- 
lin, through Louis Blanc, through Proudhon; the 
leaders of the popular cause are not much in her 
eyes. She preserves her love for the People in 
the abstract: ‘‘I have ten times a day,” she 
writes to Mazzini, ‘‘a serious desire to see no 
more of all this, and to blow my brains out.” 
She is irritated at the slowness and ponderous- 


sion that there is really ‘‘ nothing to do.” 
Madame Sand was cheerful by nature, but she 
writes pow in a despairing mood. She says to 
Mazzini: ‘‘I am very happy and tranquil here 
at Nohant, if one only looks at the surface. The 
misfortune of my life isin myself. It isin my 
secret appreciation of all the things which seem 
so cheerful, but which vibrate in the bottom of 
my soul such lugubrious chords. . . . Be easy. 
I wear my costume well, but nobody will proba- 
bly ever suspect that I am dying of sorrow.” 
This is probably a little exaggerated. Still, it is 
clear that Madame Sand was not happy, though 
she had been educated without any moral ideas, 
and came of astock in which morality seemed to be 
extinct (read her ‘Memoirs’). Sbe was probably 
conscious that she had taken a wrong view of life 
and of its duties. She was not contented with 
herself, and she was not contented with the world. 
She was made for a quiet country life, and she 
had been thrown into a tempest of passions. 


Correspondence. 


SOUTHERN BONDS. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: May another sufferer join the wail of his 
brother in affliction from Southern bonds? In 
this district the lands have been taxed for 
twelve years to pay for levees which were in 
many places never built. Large areas of our 
best lands have been sold to the State for taxes, 
and property has so depreciated that the State 
recently resold these same lands for less 
than the tax annually assessed on them, to pay 
the levee bonds. These bonds for these phan- 
tom levees, after twelve yearly payments, are 
still supposed to exceed in amount the original 
authorized issue. ‘‘ One who trusted ” and gave 
value for Southern bonds—a dollar, or ten cents 
for a dollar, as the case may have been—and 
loses them by repudiation, suffers a wrong. And 
the wrong, as he shows, avenges itself in the in- 
jured credit of the repudiating State. Though 
less known to the world, is there not hardship 
also in the case of the taxpayer who, through 
many years, pays for bonds he did not create, 
and from which, in many instances, he has de- 
rived no benefit ? 

ANOTHER SUFFERER FROM 
SOUTHERN Bonps. 
Frian’s Point, Miss., October 30, 1882. 





THE LATE ARKANSAS LOAN. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The statements in a communication in 
your paper of the 19th ultimo, headed ‘The 
Cure for Repudiation,” are calculated to pro- 
duce the impression abroad that the State of 
Arkansas has recently failed utterly to effect a 
loan of $100,000, after advertising for it. Per- 
mit me to say, in correction, that failure to se- 
cure the loan at the date bids were advertised to 
be opened, was due entirely to legal limitation of 
the rate of interest. Responsible bankers out- 
side the State offered to take it at eight per 
cent., but the Board of Finance had no legal 
power to accept. Fortunately, the State did, a 
few days after the date of opening bids, and 
some two weeks before your correspondent’s 





communication appeared in the Nation, effect 
at home the desired loan, for one year, at six 
per cent. interest. 

It is unnecessary to controvert anything else 


| in your correspondent’s homily, but it may im- 
, : 
| prove his frame of mind to learn that Arkansas 


has redeemed some $2,000,000 of floating and 
bonded debt since the escape from reconstruc- 


| tion processes, and so far, at least, deserves 
ness of progress. She has come to the conclu- | 


credit rather than abuse.—Respectfully, etc., 
W. E. Wooprvrr, JR., Treasurer, 
LITTLE Rock, ARK., Nov. 1, 1882. 





RESPECT FOR LIFE AT THE SOUTH. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sire: Asa Northern man residing in the South, 
and thus feeling both entitled and obligated to 
do my mite to stem the current of what I believe 
to be highly injurious and unjust opinion in re- 
gard to that afflicted section of the country, I 
would beg the privilege of your columns for a 
few remarks suggested by your last week’s arti- 
cle on ‘‘ The Influence of Homicide on Southern 
Progress,” which implies rather than directly af- 
firms that it is dangerous, or at least unwise, fora 
Northern man of “ peaceful habits” to make bis 
home in the South. I believe that this startling 
conclusion is entirely unwarranted by the gene- 
ral experience of the class of settlers to which 
it is intended to apply, and of which I myself 
am an humble member. 

The best intentions of the North are constantly 
thwarted by the almost total absence of definite 
and trustworthy knowledge of the South. Mis- 
understanding is the mother of prejudice and 
bitterness, and it has proved prolific beyond ex- 
pression in mutual wrong between the North 
and the South. It is the poison which alone 
keeps open and festering the scars and sores of 
sectional hate, and whose removal is the first 
condition for sectional harmony. This momen- 
tous task must devolve almost entirely on those 
who settle in the South for ordinary business 
purposes, who alone are identified with the inte- 
rests of the South, are admitted to the political, 
business, and social confidence of the Southern 
people, and are thus enabled and induced to pass 
an honest and discerning judgment on Southern 
character. But little dependence can properly 
be placed on most of the accounts of Southern 
newspaper correspondents, who, unfortunately, 
furnish the bulk of the raw material for North- 
ern public opinion, They often are sent, not in 
search of the truth, but of evidence to sustain 
opinions already prescribed for them by their 
employers. They are hired advocates, not can- 
did judges ; yet, sitting in the judgment-seat, 
they reverse the order of nature, and from 
ready-made verdicts evolve facts to match. 
Their letters are valuable in proportion as they 
are interesting ; they are interesting in much 
the same degree that they are sensational ; and, 
as sensation is a product requiring but a pitifully 
small outlay of honesty, sense, or industry, it is 
the staple resort of the mentally-famished cor- 
respondent. 

Their methods all have a striking family like- 
ness. For example, a little over a year ago, at 
Dallas, Texas, in an affray between two negroes, 
one struck the other on the head with a garden- 
rake, inflicting a wound from which he died the 
next day. A Northern despatch recited, in 
words of mysterious significance, that ‘‘a negro 
was killed at Dallas—murderer unknown,” and 
this provided a text for more than one Northern 
newspaper sermon on white leagues and intimi- 
dation. The despatch was literally true, but 
adroitly worded to convey an impression grossly 
false. I mention this incident because I was 
present at the act and familiar with all the cir- 
cumstances, and because it is a typical illustra- 
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tion of how truth 1s systematicaliy prostituted 
to the purposes of falsehood. 

It will also serve to illustrate an important 
truth which is generally overlooked, but which 
I am confident an intimate knowledge of the 
facts would establish, that the murderer and 
murdered are regularly of the same race and of 
the same social class. Castes and classes are 
well defined ; they mingle without associating, 
and only exceptionally come into collision with 
each other. Desperadoes kill each other, but 
seldom annoy those who do not seek their asso 
ciations. The surest protection is to go unpro 
tected. Thus it is that ‘‘ immigrants who above 
all things seek security” are as secure from 
violence in the South as they are anywhere. 1 
say it with a profound conviction of its truth, 
that no Northern man who conducts himself 
with any regard for decency and propriety need 
fear but that bis rights will be properly and 
peaceably respected. That light regard is too 
often shown for the value of human life, that 
the ghost of obsolete and perverted chivalry too 
often rises to dictate the mode of settling family 
feuds and broils—all this is unquestionably true; 
but it is equally unquestionable that these me- 
thods are confined to a very limited, and in that 
respect isolated, class, of which, like ali bug 
bears, we hear very much and see very little, 
and whose eccentric performances are of about 
as much importance to ordinary citizens as are 
the mock duels of the German universities to 
the peasants of the Rhine. And so far is it from 
being the fact that ‘‘ many murders take place 
of whicb we never bear,” that more probably 
we hear of many murders which never take 
place. The South has long been regarded as the 
regular base of supplies for sensation mongers, 
and as the supply grows scantier the search 
grows warmer, until every petty symptom of 
violence is magnified in the microscope of ma- 
lignant and hungry criticism into a crime of 
public depravity and portentous import. Great 
crimes sometimes occur, but it is as manifestiy 
unjust to charge the whole people with the re- 
sponsibility for these exceptional cases as it 
would be to visit the sins of the ‘‘ Molly Ma- 
guires” in the Pennsylvania coal mines on the 
whole people of the North. 

Reputation more often represents what its 
subject just has been than what it actually is : 
it is the follower, not the companion of conduct. 
The reputation of the South may possibly typify 
what the South has been ; it certainly does great 
injustice to her present condition. The conclu- 
sion that murder is ever a *‘ necessary incident 
of business,” and that a murder trial must be a 
farce because “several of the jurors are prob- 
ably murderers themselves, and all feel that 
they may have to murder any day as a condi- 
tion of their residence in the locality,” is a stretch 
of extravagant deduction many years at least 
behind the truth. No candid and capable per- 
son who has seen the South in her misery and 
degradation ; who has received the warm wel- 
come ever extended with a generous hand to all 
who know how to receive it ; who has felt the 
true pulse of Southern sentiment, and has wit- 
nessed her heroic and ceaseless struggle to rise 
again from the mire of corruption and anarchy, 
can see without sorrow and pain the publication 
of such sentiments as these in a journal whose 
eminence stamps them with an authority which 
with many settles doubt, and places an injunc- 
tion on investigation. While the tide of West- 
ern immigration is constantly rolling back in a 
vast undercurrent of discontent, it compara- 
tively seldom occurs that bon4-fide Southern 
immigrants are disappointed. Surely this wouid 
not be the case if the shotgun of the assassin, 
the duellist, and the desperado were governor 
de facto over the terrorized victims of savage 
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ferocity ; if the blood-wite of our heathen an- 
cestors were the only mode of redress ; if unpro- 
voked and unpunished murder were a regular 
and ‘‘probable contingency of ordinary social 
life.” These extravagant and terrible ideas are 
fictions of the present, woven from the traditions 
of the past, and, like a stump in the night which 
a fevered imagination has converted into a ghost, 
their terrors vanish on close acquaintance. 
W. J. M. 


NEW York, October 30, 1£82. 





[As to the first of our correspondent’s ob- 
jections, our answer is that it is wholly irrele- 
vant. We have not been discussing negro 
murders or We know all about 
the Northern stories on this subject which 
used to be got up and circulated for election- 
No journal has more per- 
sistently denounced and exposed them than 
the Nation, or began to do so earlier. All 
that is past, however. We are now concerned 
with a totally different matter, the social mur- 
der of white men by white men, and our evi- 
dence about them is not derived from the let- 
ters of the correspondents of Northern papers, 
but from Southern papers themselves. More- 
over, our view of the matter is recognized as 
correct by such papers as the Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Z/erald, which copied our article as 
containing “many bitter and unpalatable 
truths, but truths nevertheless,” and by the 
Louisville Journal and Courier, which copied 
it as ‘‘a timely article.” Moreover, the last- 
named paper justifies it in an editorial article, 
which really disposes of our correspondent at 
one blow: 


‘** outrages.” 


eering purposes. 


‘Murder is no longer a crime; we reserve our 
pity and compassion for the ‘unfortunate’ man 
who is forced to take life in order to vindicate 
his honor or carry a political point, or to accom- 
plish a personal end, and take no thought of bis 
victim, Something in the atmosphere seems to 
have demoralized the very elect; perhaps the 
real secret of the matter is the fear which now 
haunts most of us, that some day we may be 
forced to do what-society should make unneces- 
sary—take the life of a man to save our 
own, 


“‘These are bitter words, but they are true 
every one of them. Public sentiment on this 


whole question is rotten to the core; juries are 
afflicted by it; officers are gemanelined and 
lenient, and executive pardons make criminals 
of those who otherwise would await the due pro- 
cess of law, and stir up a mob spirit which only 
military force can suppress.” 

It is true, the writer refers to crimes occur- 
ring in Ohio, as well as in Southern States, in 
illustration of his thesis, but the rest of his 
scene is laid in the South. 

Our correspondent, too, is in error in saying 
that we have laid any stress on the frequency 
of these murders. They are frequent, but the 
horror of them to us lies mainly in the fact 
that any one of any class in society is exposed 
to them, and that if at the South you should 
get into a quarrel with a neighbor, and he 
should announce his intention of killing you, 
you would get no support from the public in 
appealing to the police for protection. You 
have toarm yourself, and go out and fight like a 
savage or a wild beast, or else submit to social 
ostracism. You may live at the South for 
forty years without having this experience, 
but you may have it any day, if your boy kills 
a strange turkey, or your neighbor’s cow 
breaks into your corn; and it is a risk which 
only the lion-hearted in our time like to incur. 

Take the Harrall case, at Selma, Ala., in 
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1877. The Jones and Harrall families were 
friends, and people of good position. Young 
Jones and youug Harrail, two boys, hada 
fight. Mrs. Jones thought her son was in the 
wrong and sent a note of apology to Mrs. 
Harrall, with a present of apples for the 
Harrall boy. Harrall received the note but 
did not open it, and set the boys to fight again 
outside his own deor. Young Jones went 
home and told the pitiful tale, and his father, 
who was lame from a wound, then went to 
remonstrate with Mr. Harrall, and was met by 
him at his own door, with Mrs. Jones’s 
apology in his hand, and shot dead. Could 
anything worse. occur among the Ashantees ? 
Yet this cowardly savage was an ex-officer 
of the Confederate Navy. 

Take, again, the case of Colonel Alston in 
Georgiain 1879, who was murdered by one Cox, 
because his(Alston’s) interest in a joint contract 
was sold to a person whom Cox did not like. 
Cox thereupon announced he would kill him, 
and he followed him with threats and chal- 
lenges for several days, Alston all the while in 
great distress of mind, but evidently feeling 
that the law gave him no protection. He was 
at last attacked in the State Treasurer’s office, 
and killed. Alston's uncle had been killed in 
a duel. His father murdered the slayer in the 
public street, and the slayer’s brother soon 
after murdered him in the same manner. 

Take the Cash-Shannon case in South Caro 
lina last year, where an elderly lawyer, of high 
standing, had to fight a ruffian who did not 
like his conduct of a case in court, and was 
brutally murdered accordingly, and his mur- 
derer promptly acquitted. We could fill a 
volume with these horrors. They are nume- 
rous, they are atrocious ; they cannot be de- 
fended, or palliated, or explained. They make 
Southern civilization a ghastly and shameful 
mockery. They have no longer the old excuse 
that they grew out of the hot temper bred by 
slavery. Slavery is dead. Every human be- 
ing at the South lives now under the law. 
The country is blessed in sun, and soil, and 
station. It has churches, and schools, and 
courts, and police, and all the paraphernalia 
of culture, and a population capable of the 
greatest things either in war or peace, and yet 
it seems almost as indifferent to public blood- 
shed as a Central African tribe. —Ep. Nation. ] 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS A CIVIL-SER- 
VICE REFORMER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: The Nation is doing admirable service in 
the cause of political reform, and it will be grati- 
fying to its editors to be informed that at least 
twenty-five years ago the honest, clear-headed 
and eminently patriotic Abraham Lincoln was 
very much of their present way of thinking as 
regards the civil service and the abominations 
of the ‘“‘spoils system.” I saw much of Mr. 
Lincoln during the few years immediately pre- 
ceding his election to the Presidency, and had 
ample opportunities of ascertaining his ‘‘ true 
inwardness”” in reference to many subjects 
which were then, or have since become, ques- 
tions of national thought and discussion. 

I have a very distinct recollection of being 
present one evening, with a small company of 
“old Whig” friends, in Mr. Lincoln’s room at 
the old Tremont House, in this city, in the au- 
tumn of 1857—he was in attendance at the Unit- 





ed States Court, then in session here—when, 
among other things, the evils of partisan govern- 
ment, as carried out at Wasbington, were the 
subject of conversation. All present agreed 
that James Buchanan owed his nomination and 
election to the Presidency, the year before, to 
the potency of the official machinery of Pierce’s 
Administration, which was brought to bear, with 
all its patronage and influence, in his favor. 
Mr. Lincoln was very emphatic in his expres- 
sion of disgust with what is now known as the 
“spoils system” in politics. I do not recollect 
his exact werds, but his sentiments I well re- 
member. A political party, he said, that can- 
not maintain itself by virtue of the righteousness 
and popularity of its principles, and, when in 
official power, by earning and retaining the 
respect and confidence of the people, ought to 
find no permanent place in American politics. 
Out of power, and seeking power, it is a vaga- 
bond, and when in power a usurper and a 
tyrant. The system of rewards and punish- 
ments in party politics, as instituted by An- 
drew Jackson, and perpetuated by succeeding 
national administrations, he reprobated. <A 
government, he thought, should be as prudent 
and discreet in its methods of business as a well- 
managed private manufacturing establishment, 
or a mercantile house, the managing heads of 
which seek trusty aud efficient superintendents, 
agents, and clerks, and, having been fortunate 
enough to secure such, do not dismiss them with- 
out good cause; and when, by death or sale, a 
great business house changes proprietors and 
managers, the new administration is generally 
glad to retain, and deems it necessary to retain, 
all the experienced and faithful employees of the 
concern as long as they continue to fulfil their 
respective trusts. In private business, employers 
do not ask applicants for employment what 
their religion is, to which political party they 
belong, whom they voted for at the last election, 
or whom they are in favor of for the next Presi- 
dent, Governor, or Sheriff ; but seek to know 
whether or not the applicant is practically 
qualified for the work that he will be required 
to perform. 

Some one suggested: “ But did the Whigs 
keep Democratic appointees in their places when 
Taylor and Harrison were elected Presidents ? 
and would the Republicans have kept Pierce’s 
appointees in power if Fremont had been elect- 
ed?” ‘*No,” remarked Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ there 
was a cold-blooded sweeping-out of all the 
Democrats when the Whigs came in, and so it 
would probably have been had Fremont been 
elected. Butitis all wrong: the system is wrong; 
the principle of the thing is wrong, because it is 
not a businesslike way of doing business.” It 
punishes the faithful servant by putting him 
out, merely because he belongs to the other 
party, and putsa new and untried man in bis 
place simply because Senator Brown, Congress- 
man Jones, or some State or county political 
leader wants to have him appointed as a reward 
for party or personal services performed or ex- 
pected, no matter how mean, low, or dishonor- 
able those services may be. The system is all 
wrong, Mr. Lincoin thought, and fraught with 
evil, and evil only. ‘‘ Let every tub stand upon 
its own bottom,” was one of his favorite expres- 
sions, and be thought every political party should 
be made to stand upon its own bottom of prin- 
ciples and intrinsic merits, and not be permit- 
ted to perpetuate itself as the governing power, 
in nation, State, or municipality, by the arbi- 
trary and reckless use of official patronage, by 
which in time the very fountains of our political 
system would be corrupted and poisoned, and 
the governmental fabric itself go down in noi- 
some rottenness. 

I do not pretend to quote Mr. Lincoln’s precise 
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language, but those who knew him well will not 
doubt the correctness of this report of his expres- 
sions, which does not depart materially from 
verbal fidelity, and is positively a true statement 
of his sentiments. I bad been educated in the 
New York and Pennsylvania schools of politics, 
and his ideas, which struck me as very singular, 
coming from a recognized political leader, im- 
pressed me deeply; hence my distinct recollec- 
tion of the conversation herein outlined. And I 
recall the fact, also, that nearly every one of the 
gentlemen present—active politicians—dissented 
from Mr. Lincoln’s sentiments. They thought 
then, as so many politicians think now, that ‘‘ to 
the victor belong the spoils.” That brigandish 
sentiment bad become an accepted proverb. 

Ido not doubt, with a knowledge of Mr. Lin- 
culn’s views and broad patriotism, that, but for 
the fact that a formidable rebellion and a long 
and bloody civil war absorbed and monopolized 
his attention during his entire Administration, he 
would have practically carried out his civil-ser- 
vice ideas, as above indicated, and that there 
would have been but few, if any, removals from 
office, except for cause other than political or 
partisan, and that in this respect his Administra- 
tion would have been a model one. 

May not the time come when, sick and disgust- 
ed with the wretched “spoils system,” which 
has come to be the great bane and disgrace of 
American politics, the people of this country 
will insist upon placing at the head of the Gov- 
ernment a man like Abraham Lincoln, who, 
relying upon the intrinsic righteousness and the 
genuine popularity of the principles which those 
represent who have placed him there, will have 
the courage and the patriotism to put a stop to 
the abominable svstem which has converted our 
Government, in its executive and legislative 
branches, into a mere machine for the use and 
the abuse of a horde of loaferish and hungry 
office-beggars? Lincoln was ‘‘the man for the 
times” as a war President; he met the demands 
of a very great emergency wisely and faithfully. 
Iamsatisfied that he would have done equally well 
as a peace President. Is it not possible for the 
American people to find another such as he was, 
to take his place? Lincoln saved the Govern- 
ment from the assaults of traitors ; we need an- 
other such now, to save the Government from 
the assaults of a horde of spoilsmen who are as 
desperate as traitors, and almost as dangerous. 
And, in my humble judgment, we shail never 
have civil-service reform until we shall have es- 
tablished it at the very head of our national 
affairs—in the Presidential office itself. It must 
begin at the top, and work downward, until it 
shall have permeated and regenerated the en- 
tire body politic.—Respectfully yours, 

ANDREW SHUMAN, 
CuicaGo, October, 1882. 











“PaTIENT waiters no losers,” is every year 
brought home to the book-lover of small means. 
The American practice of making stereotype 
plates insures in time their use in the production 
of editions so cheap that even a library binding 
can be thrown in by the publishers. The latest 
editions of Mr. Geo. P. Marsh’s works (Scribner) 
and of Hallam and May (Armstrong) are in 
point. Now we have from Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, for the admirers of Jean Ingelow, her 
novels — ‘Sarah De Berenger,’ ‘Don Jobn,’ 
‘Fated to be Free,’ and ‘Off the Skelligs’— 
neatly bound in the semblance of calf, and 
boxed, and sold at a low figure ; and, for Mr. P. 
G. Hamerton’s admirers and readers (the terms 
in his case are almost synonymous, even when 
opinions differ), his works, got up in the same 





style, somewhat more elegantly stamped, and 
making ten volumes, not dearer, proportionate- 
ly, than their greater size demands. These com- 
prise his varied round of ‘ Thoughts about Art,’ 
‘The Graphic Arts,’ ‘A Painter’s Camp,’ ‘ Life 
of Turner,’ ‘ Modern Frenchmen,’ ‘The Sylvan 
Year and Unknown River,’ ‘ Round My House,’ 
‘Chapters on Animals,’ ‘The Intellectual Life,’ 
and ‘Wenderholme’—all works characterized 
by the author’s charm of style and, in the criti- 
cal portions, candor and fair-dealing. At the 
price fixed upon, many illustrations could not 
be given, we suppose. They are wholly wanting 
from the ‘Chapters on Animals,’ for example, 
and number but three all told—one a heliotype 
portrait of the author, snother an etched por- 
trait of Leonardo, and the third a woodcut 
vignette. . 

Henry Holt & Co. will be the American pub- 
lishers of the concluding as of the earlier parts 
of Symonds’s ‘History of the Renaissance in 
Italy "—viz., ‘The Italian Literature’ (in two 
parts). 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. announce for speedy 
publication the ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Prentiss,’ and 
‘The English Versions [of the Bible],’ including 
the Anglo Saxon, by J. I. Mombert, D.D. 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. have in press 
for immediate publication ‘Evangeline: The 
Place, the Story, and the Poem,’ by Prof. Noah 
Porter, President of Yale College. It will make 
an elegant large folio volume, limited to 500 
copies, numbered and signed by Prof. Porter, 
containing nineteen original illustrations by 
Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., fifteen of which are re- 
produced in photogravure by Messrs, Goupil & 
Co., of Paris, and four are proof impressions on 
India paper from the original blocks, 

Mr. R. Caldecott had no difficulty as an Eng- 
lishman in illustrating Irving's ‘ Bracebridge 
Hall’ and ‘Old Christmas’ (Macmillan). The 
sixpenny quarto editions thus charmingly 
adorned give us back our own author and 
something more—Old England as taken off by 
an artist of skill, humor, and imagination, in a 
field where he is at home. 

Ginn, Heath & Co. have issued separately the 
Notes and Vocabulary to Prof. H. B. Boisen’'s 
‘Preparatory Book of German Prose.’ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have devised a ‘‘ Long- 
fellow Calendar” and an ‘‘ Emerson Calendar,” 
reminders of the double loss in one year which 
our letters have sustained. The principal design 
of the latter is the more artistic and less conven- 
tional, but the first involves a portrait of Mr. 
Longfellow. The blocks, of course, are provided 
with selections for every day. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes’s retirement from his Har- 
vard professorship to devote himself to literary 
pursuits, we will not say once more, but more 
freely, means, among other things, that he will 
reappear in the pages of the Atlantic “‘ frequently 
and exclusively” during the coming year—to 
quote the prospectus of that periodical. 

Mr. W. 4. Bishop's ‘House of a Merchant 
Prince,’ which has been running through the 
Ailantic, will take book shape in a few weeks. 
It has for New Yorkers the interest of local 
color. 

We have received from the Century Co. the 
second bound volume of the new series of that 
magazine, rich, as usual, in valuable reading 
matter and in woodcuts. The portraits of Low- 
ell, Emerson, Wagner, Lincoln, and Cardinal 
Newman are among the memorable achieve- 
ments with the graver. The foregoing was ac- 
companied by two volumes of St, Nicholas, or 
the two parts of vol. ix., for 1882, which main- 
tain the well-known character of this juvenile. 

Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, has ready the seventh 
American edition of Miss Frances Power Cobbe's 
‘Duties of Women.’ Her preface, written in 








September, opens with a reference to the passage 
during that month of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, by which ‘‘ the dreary legal fiction 
that ‘husband and wife constitute one person, 
and that person is the husband,’ has been at 
last renounced and abolished.” 

A revised edition of President Andrew D. 
White’s ‘Paper-Money Inflation in France’ bas 
been brought out as Economic Tracts No, vii. by 
the Society for Political Education (4 Morton 
Street, New York). 

The Mercantile Library of Philadelphia adds 
one more Bulletin to those already in existence. 
It bears date of October 1, and contains a 
sketch of the history of the library, lists of 
new books, and an exposition of the new system 
of classification adopted by Mr. Edmanils, the 
librarian. 

Daniel Webster and The Gregorian Calendar 
are the topics of the October Keference List of 
the Providence Public Library. 

The much-disputed Calaveras skull is figured 
and defended in the American Naturalist for 
November. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for October speaks 
in terms of high praise, as well it may, of Mr. 
W. M. Griswold’s author and subject-index of 
that representative magazine. <A surprising 
gift from across the water, it calls it; a model 
of industry and accuracy; a little work of 
genius in its way, etc. And it confesses the 
German deficiency in the matter of indexing. 
The Revue Critique, by the by, transforms Mr. 
Griswold’s trade-mark into **O. P. Index (nom 
prédestiné).” 

The good Polybiblion, blundering likewise, 
mistakes Mr. Wyman’s Bacon-Shakspere bibli- 
ography fora ‘‘ treatise relative to this question,” 
and says if the Baconian theory be not a joke, 
it can only have been advanced by a lunatic ; 
evidently giving Mr. Wyman the horns of the 
dilemma. 

Paul Lindau’s ‘Niichterne Briefe aus Bay 
reuth,’ published in 1876, has reeched no less 
than eleven editions. His letters on the ‘ Par- 
sifal” festival, which were originally written 
for the Cologne Gazette, bid fair to rival their 
predecessors in popularity. The fifth edition of 
the pamphlet form has already been received by 
Westermann & Co. Lindau is one of the few 
North German critics whose wit preponderates 
over their erudition, and this accounts for bis 
popularity. He has so far altered his views 
since 1876 that no Wagnerite can take offence 
at them ; but there is sufficient criticism and 
banter to have afforded a London paper oppor- 
tunity to misrepresent entirely Lindau’s views 
by translating only these passages, and leaving 
out every word of praise ‘‘ for want of space.” 

Good news comes from Germany that C. von 
Kalckstein is to add a sixth and seventh volume 
to the five in which Lanfrey began the history 
of Napoleon I. They will be in German, how- 
ever, to accompany the second edition of C. von 
Gliimer’s translation of Lanfrey, which has just 
appeared at Minden (Bruns, publisher), with an 
introduction by Adolf Stahr. 

In the course of a communication to the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions, M. Maspero mentioned a 
curious trick of the dealers in antiquities at 
Alexandria. They want to replenish their stock; 
they do not want to be at the expense of hiring 
diggers ; and although they can, and no doubt 
do, have antiquities manufactured to order, it is 
cheaper still to persuade Europeans to under- 
take excavations by false stcries of the existence 
of important tombs. Then they fish in the trou- 
bled waters—in other words, they pick up the 
fragments which are always turned up in large 
quantities whenever the soil of Alexandria is 
disturbed. 

The organ of the German colony at Paris, the 
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Deutsche Pariser-Zeitung, is obliged to move its 
office of publication to Frankfort, because its 
printer in Paris, Pichon, is afraid to serve it in 
consequence of the attacks on the German Turn- 
verein, and the other printers have unanimously 
refused to take his place. What with attacks 
on the Chinese in California and London, on 
the Jews in Germany, Austria, and Russia, and 
on the Germans in France, the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century will hardly go down to 
posterity as the Era of Brotherly Love. 

We have already (in No. 893 of the Nation) 
described Dr. Otto Zéckler’s ‘Handbuch der 


Theologischen Wissenschaften.’ Part 2 of the 
first volume, completing the Biblical Exegesis, 
now comes to us from B. Westermann & Co., at 
a date which precludes the idea that the work 
will be finished by Christmas, as there are two 
more volumes yet to appear. The same firm 
sends us Parts 50-53 of the colored edition of 
Brehm’s ‘ Thierleben,’ and Part 2 of Kiirschner’s 


‘Deutsche National-Literatur.’ This last, by 
what seems a mistaken policy, is not a continua- 
tion of Part 1 (Goethe’s ‘ Faust’), buta fragment 
of another age, work, and author—Grimmels- 
hausen’s ‘ Abenteuerlicher Simplicissmus’ (1669), 
which has a leading place in the history of Ger- 
man romance. It is well equipped with an in- 
troduction, historical, biographical, and critical, 
with facsimiles, etc., but the reader who does 
not know when the end of the story will come 
to hand must lack the courage to begin. One 
might suspect this mode of publication to have 
regard to the convenience of the several co_ 
laborers ; but the break is made not in the pre- 
fatory matter, but in the reprint of the text— 
that is, in the portion requiring least labor on 
the editor's part. 


—Whoever wishes to inspect a book “ made to 
sell,” if there be such a person, may fully 
gratify his curiosity and view a typical example 
in ‘Our Lost Explorers: the Narrative of the 
Jeannette Arctic Expedition,’ ete. (479 pp., 8vo, 
Hartford: American Publishing Co.). The title 
consists of ninety words, which, it seems, are 
insufficient, since to them are added two “&c.” 
and one “etc.” There are a large number of 
illustrations badly copied from the ‘ Voyage of 
the Vega’ and other Arctic books, but they are 
good by comparison with the minority, which 
appear to be original. One octavo page is de- 
voted to two wretched maps. There is no index. 
The introduction, by a doctor of divinity, com- 
pares stories of Arctic experiences to the adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer. The volume purports to 
be revised by Mr. Newcomb, naturalist of the ex- 
pedition. About one-fifth of the book is devoted 
to his narrative, and about half of that relates to 
the voyage proper and the retreat. In this portion 
a careful examination has failed to discover any 
contribution of importance either to the history 
of the expedition or the natural history of the 
polar regions. There may be official reasons for 
this, but they are not stated. The rest of the 
work is a mere compilation from works familiar 
to all students of Arctic matters, and from the 
columns of the New York Herald. It is a mat- 
ter for regret that any member of the expedition 
should have lent his name to a publication so 
meagre in its scope and so mediocre in its execu- 
tion. 


—In 1878, Macmillan & Co. issued a prospec- 
tus of a facsimile reprint of the seven books 
printed by John Siberch, in 1521 and 1522, after 
which there was no more printing in Cambridge 
till 1584, owing to the claims of the Company of 
Stationers. Nothing is known of Siberch except 
that he printed these seven books. They are 
extremely rare ; of one only a single copy is 
known, and of three there is no copy in the city 
where they were printed. Only 250 copies are 
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to be reprinted, perhaps less. Plainly, nothing 
is wanting to excite the bibliophile to biblio- 
mania, except that the price is so moderate, only 
three guineas for the set. The reprint of Li- 
nacre’s translation of Galen ‘ De Temperamentis’ 
has been issued, and is entirely satisfactory. 
The facsimilation is secured apparently by some 
photographic-lithographic process ; the paper is 
an excellent imitation in color and texture of 
the hand-made paper of the period ; a portrait 
of Linacre is prefixed, and an interesting Intro- 
duction of over forty pages by J. F. Payne, Fel- 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford, in which the 
life of the author is detailed at length. Linacre, 
besides being one of the four contemporaries of 
Colet at Oxford, who had studied in Italy, was 
founder of the College of Physicians (a founda- 
tion which ina senge created the profession of 
physician in England), and translator of six 
works of Galen, and of Proclus’s ‘ De Sphzra,’ to 
say nothing of his ‘Rudimenta Grammatices,’ 
of which there are innumerable editions, and his 
‘De emendata Structura Latini Sermonis.’ 

—In the first volume of the Washington ob- 
servations (1845) there is an account by Lieu- 
tenant Maury of how the whole Observatory 
(which had been carefully planned by Gilliss, a 
competent astronomer) was “rigged from a girt- 
line” and “got under way with raw hands.” 
Most of that volume is a refutation of Lieutenant 
Maury’s idea that, “from the nature of his call- 
ing, every Navy officer properly qualified and 
accomplished in his profession is also a practical 
astronomer.” The good work of this volume 
was done by Professors Coffin, Hubbard, and 
Walker, who were not raw hands, even then. 
The work of the naval officers of the line, with 
one or two exceptions, was just what one would 
expect from “raw hands,” and this work is to- 
day carefully separated from that of the profes- 
sional astronomers when any precise datum is 
wanted. This is no disgrace to them, but is in- 
berent in the nature of the case. The work of 
the Observatory for the years 1846, 1847, 1848, 
and 1849 fell more and more into the hands of 
the professional astronomers, and with the publi- 
cation of the volume for the year 1846 the repu- 
tation of the Naval Observatory began to grow. 
After 1851, almost the whole force of the institu- 
tion was devoted to the collection of data for the 
excellent wind and current charts of Lieutenant 
Maury. These were of high excellence, but they 
fell under the Hydrographic Office, then a de- 
partment of the Observatory, but now a separate 
institution. No astronomical work was published 
from 1852 till 1861, when Maury deserted the 
naval service of the United States. After that 
date, the Observatory has either been in the 
hands of men of astronomical acquirements, or 
of others who had sympathy enough with the 
science, or fear enough of showing their own in- 
capacity, to insure that the professional astrono- 
mers should practically control its purely astro- 
nomical activity. Its administrative head has 
always been a line officer of the Navy—usually 
a Rear Admiral. This plan has not worked very 
badly, for the reasons given, and also because 
the official relations with the Navy Department 
are necessarily close, and its purely routine busi- 
ness was very properly done in this way. The 
idea that a naval officer could be “ordered” to 
do anything, and by that fact become able to do 
it—as it were spontaneously and by the act of 
God—had become gradually extinct at the Naval 
Observatory after Lieutenant Maury’s departure. 
This idea prevailed for a while at the Naval 
Academy, where naval officers were temporarily 
détached from sea-service to teach analytical 
chemistry, astronomy, or English grammar, as 
the case might be. It then declined, and the de- 
partments there are now under permanent and 
professional heads, 





—With the death of the last Superintendent of 
the Naval Observatory,a new system has been 
adopted, or rather the exploded system of Lieu- 
tenant Maury’s administration has been revived. 
The various instruments are being gradually 
turned over to line officers, and there appears to 
be a general disposition to recur to the pleasing 
delusion that a “ detail ” is all that is necessary to 
make a practical astronomer. The professional 
astronomers of the country wish all success to 
the Naval Observatory, which is so well pro- 
vided with instruments and funds, and by which 
so much good and faithful work has been done. 
But it is certain that the system now revived 
will not work, and it is a matter of regret that a 
new generation will not learn from the expe- 
rience of the past, but requires a brand-new de- 
monstration. The experiment now being tried 
at the Observatory is worth watching for a little 
while. It will be amusing, and it is to be hoped 
that it will not be greatly harmful. If it becomes 
so, it is certain to come to an end promptly. 


—We have several times referred to the work 
of the North Atlantic Expedition sent cut in 
1876-8 by the Norwegian Government, under the 
direction of Prof. H. Mohn and a commission 
appointed for the purpose, assisted by a scientific 
staff. Two additional numbers of the report are 
at hand. No. iv. of the series comprehends, in 
part 1, an historical account, by Captain Wille, 
of the Norwegian Navy, of the expedition, its 
beginnings and field operations. It originated in 
a petition by Professors Mohn and Sars, backed 
by the influence of the Norwegian Coast Sur- 
vey, the University, and the fishing interests. A 
wooden steamer, the Véringen, of about 350 tons; 
was hired for the purpose; she proved satisfac- 
tory and efficient under Captain Wille’s com- 
mand, but was destitute of anything like elegance 
in her fittings, and, in fact, as we know from 
personal inspection, afforded but crowded, bare, 
and uncomfortable quarters for the unsalaried 
scientific staff. Her portrait in the frontispiece 
is too flattering by half. The area examined 
might be almost wholly included by a line drawn 
from Bergen, in Norway, to the Faroe Islands, 
Iveland, Jan-Meyen, the northwest corner of 
Spitzbergen, Bear Island, and Hammerfest, 
which, with the coast of Norway, forms a large 
quadrilateral. The net cost of the expedition, on 
completion, was kr. 249,000, or about $62,225. This 
is exclusive of the annual grant since made by 
the Storthing, for the purpose of publishing these 
reports. Part 2, also by Captain Wille, describes 
the apparatus for deep-sea work and its use. Fine 
hemp line was used for sounding and dredging, 
only the Americans at that time having made a 
success with wire. The apparatus is well illus- 
trated. It comprised, among other less interest- 
ing things, the water-bottle invented by Captain 
Wille; a pendulum governor of Lieutenant 
Petersen’s, to cut off steam automatically when 
the pitching of the vessel in bad weather raised 
the propeller above water; and a modification of 
Brooke’s sounding apparatus, much like the 
“Hydra” machine of Captain Shortland. The 
expedition spent, in three years, about nine 
months actually in the field, during which time 
were taken about 350 deep soundings, ninety- 
four sets of serial temperatures, and seventy-five 
hauls of dredge or trawl. Considering that one 
sounding in 2,000 fathoms with the hemp line 
may take fourteen hours to complete, the list 
speaks well for the energy of the expeditionary 
corps. 


—Number v. contains three parts or articles : 
the first, on the astronomical observations by 
Professor Mohn, is chiefly interesting from the 
results, which place Jan-Meyen about nine miles 
west of its location on the sailing-charts, and for 
the new determinations at Advent Bey, Spitz- 
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bergen, which was surveyed and mapped for the 
first time. The second part relates to magnetic 
observations by Captain Wille, with an illustra- 
tion of an azimuth compass invented by that 
officer and now officially adopted in the Norwe- 
gian Navy. Lastly, part third, by Professor 
Mohn, speaks of the geographical results and 
general observations in terrestrial natural his- 
tory by theexpedition. This chapter relates almost 
wholly to Jan-Meyen, of which the best existing 
account is to be found here. It is illustrated by 
chromotypes, artistically drawn, without exag- 
geration in color—real gems in their way—and 
there are a number of interesting cuts in the 
text. The island of Jan-Meyen is chiefly remark- 
able for the snov-clad cone of Beerenberg, which 
rises 6,400 feet above the sea, and is belted by a 
glacier which in several places reaches to the sea. 
Ten species of flowering plants were found, Arc- 
tic foxes, and eight or ten waterfowl. Changes 
of shore line and of glacial extension are indicat- 
ed by a comparison of old with the new data. 
Spitzbergen, Bear Island, and Vestmarna have 
each a characteristic plate. These reports are 
now accessible through Sampson Low & Mar- 
ston, London. That by Friele on the mollusca, 
and the report on the crustacea, are not yet 
issued. 


—One of the leading characteristics of the 
late Charles Darwin was his avoidance of a direct 
expression of opinion in regard to religious mat- 
ters. Great interest was therefore felt in a let 
ter written by him toa student at Jena, published 
in the October number of the Rundschau, in 
the course of a lecture by Professor Haeckel on 
** Die Naturanschauung von Darwin, Goethe, und 
Laplace.” Doubts having been raised in this 
young man’s mind by a perusal of Darwin’s 
books, he wrote to him fora clear statement of his 
views. His letter was answered by a relative 
of Darwiu, who stated that the great na- 
turalist was in too poor health and too busy to 
answer such difficult questions. A second letter, 
however, elicited a direct response in Darwin's 
own handwriting and signed by him. Literally 
translated from the German, as given in the 
Rundschau, the principal sentences read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Science and Christ have nothing to do 
with each other, except in so far as the habit of 
scientific investigation makes a man cautious 
about accepting any proofs. As regards myself, 
I do not believe that any revelation has ever been 
made. With regard to a future life, every one 
must draw his own conclusions from vague and 
contradictory probabilities.” 1n regard to this 
letter, Mr. C. M. Ingleby, the Sbaksperean scho- 
lar, writes to the London Academy that he 
thinks it is mispunctuated, and ought to read: 
“As regards myself, I do not believe that any 
revelation has ever been made in respect to a 
future life. Every man must make his decision 
between contradictory and undetermined proba- 
bilities.” ‘‘ What Darwin had it in hand tosay,” 
says Mr. Ingleby, ‘‘ was that the curtain which 
veils the future had, in his view, never been lift- 
ed. He was the last man in the world to say 
that no revelation of any sort had ever been 
made.” This view seems to be supported 
by Haeckel’s statement that the student 
(who was one of his pupils) asked Darwin 
for an explanation “ especially of his views on 
the immortality of the soul.” But the Germnan 
text does not admit of any such interpretation, 
on account of an aber (but) at the beginning of 
the last sentence. One interpretation is about as 
unfavorable to the orthodox view as the other; 
but it would be interesting nevertheless to know 
what Darwin did write. From what he says 
elsewhere of his knowledge of German, it does 
not seem probable that he wrote to the student 
in that language. If he wrote in English, can- 











not we have the original of his letter, and thus 
set at rest all doubts? 


—Some one has found lately in Holland two 
priced inventories of pictures, one of the seven- 
teenth, and one of the eighteenth century. In 
the list of 1649, Teniers’s ‘‘ Alchemist” is priced 
25 florins, his *‘ Peasants” the same, and six pic- 
tures by Cuyp are set at 45 to 52 florins. A cen- 
tury later a Teniers brought 70 florins, a Van 
Ostade the same, a Metzu 105 florins, and a ma- 
rine scene by Vandevelde as high as 400 florins. 
From 40 to 70 florins in a century is certainly 
some advance for Teniers; but compare these 
prices with those of the Hamilton sale, where the 
Dutch pictures were especially sought for. There 
a Vandevelde brought £304, a Teniers £231, 
and another £945. A Jan Breughel, which sold 
in 1865 for £13.10, brought £304, and one which 
(with another) went for 19 guineas in 1822, was 
sold alone for £115 sixty years later. However, 
this enhancement of value'is not confined to 
paintings. A service of “ Meissen ware made 
between 1720 and 1730” was advertised recently 
in French papers for sale at 500,000 francs. Fur- 
niture was as dear at the Hamilton sale. Books 
were dearer at the Sunderland sale. In fact, we 
have it from good authority that the whole Sun- 
derland library was offered to an institution in 
this country two or three years ago for £25,000, 
whereas the three-fifths of it already sold have 
brought over £36,500. Horses, too, are not cheap. 
Still, the best price at the sale of the Dangu 
breeding stud, £6,000 for Rayon d’Or (bought by 
an American), was not to be compared to the 
£12,500 that Blair Athol fetched. And yet Rayon 
d’Or won the St. Leger and £24,000 of stakes. 


—Dr. Eugene Hubert, Professor of History in 
the Athenzum of Liége, has published, in a thick 
octavo, a dissertation (on taking the degree of 
Doctor in the Historical Sciences) upon a subject 
of especial interest to Americans—the condition 
of the Protestants in Belgium from Charles V. to 
Joseph II. This covers in part ground made fa- 
miliar to us by Motley’s histories ; Belgium con- 
sisting of the southern portion of the seventeen 
provinces which took part in the revolt against 
Spain, and were temporarily united by the Paci- 
fication of Ghent (1576). The masterly policy 
of Alexander Farnese} succeeded in detach- 
ing these provinces from thuse to the north, 
and preserving them to Spain and Catholicism. 
This treatise is therefore in a sense a continuation 
of Motley’s history, tracing the fortunes of the 
Reformed religion from the wars of the sixteenth 
century until the Edict of Toleration in 1781. In 
the opening chapter it is shown that the intoler- 
ance of Philip II. was but carrying out the policy 
of his father, who “drew up the terrible penal 
code against heresy” and introduced the Inquisi- 
tion' into the Netherlands. The author finds it 
hard to understand how Protestants can show so 
much favor to Charles V. as compared with his 
son. In his opinion, “ if either of the two sovereigns 
is excusable, it is certainly Philip IT.: he at least 
was firmly convinced of his providential mission, 
and believed himself a new Constantine, while it 
may be doubted whether Charles V. was guided by 
his faith ratherthan by his political views ” (p. 33). 
The example of intolerance thus set was readily 
followed by the opposite party whenever it found 
itself in power, and the noble Religious Peace of 
William the Silent (1578) soon became a dead let- 
ter, in the Protestant as well as the Catholic 
provinces. The principal part of the work is 
occupied in tracing the history of the provinces 
while in the occupation of Spain and Austria. 

— Francis Garnier, in a chapter on ‘“‘Le Réle 
de la France dans l’extréme Orient en Chineet en 
Indo-Chine,” republished from the Revue Scien- 
tifique in his ‘ De Paris & Tibet,’ just issued by 








Hachette, makes some remarks about the Catholic 
missionaries that may be interesting to our mis 
sionary societies. He does not believe that they 
will ever convert the Chinese, because that na 
tion has no religious sentiment, and is only acces 
sible to considerations of material interest. They 
might acquire an influence by scientific superi 
ority, but instead of that they land with a great 
provision of theological knowledge, and entirely 
ignorant of the history and character of the 
people whom they come to Christianize, and 
hardly more advanced in physics, chemistry, 
medicine, than the Chinese themselves. Abso 
lutely isolated, without books, receiving from 
home only the Annales de la Propagation de 
la Foi, which relate their own labors, in the 
course of fifteen or twenty vears they become 
Chinese themselves. M. Garnier may be remem 
bered as the young explorer and conqueror who 
took Hanoi and got possession of all lower Tonkin 
in less than a month. 

—Those who entered the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Friday afternoon about 3 o'clock must 
have noticed a large number of ladies standing 
in the hall with long, disappointed faces. They 
were unable to get even admission tickets to the 
rehearsal for the first concert of the Philbar 
monic Society. Inside, the seats and aisles were 
so crowded that it was difficult to secure one’s 
seat. The cause of this state of affairs lay in the 
numerous attractions offered—the superb orches 
tra, increased to 120 instrumentalists, and as 
usual under the direction of Mr. Thomas; the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Society, and the character of the programme, 
one of the finest ever presented in Brooklyn or 
any other city. It began with Cherubini and led 
through Mozart to Lisztand Wagner. Cheru 
bini’s Lodoiska overture is a bright and lively 
composition with the grace of Mozart's works, 
but not their spontaneity. The orchestra played 
it with a brilliancy and finish that might bave 
led one to imagine that this was the last instead 
of the first concert of the season. The Pastoral 
Symphony had the same good fortune, barring 
a momentary disturbance of the audience (not 
the orchestra or its impassive leader) by a false 
alarm of fire. The symphony was preceded and 
followed by vocal selections: Mozart's ‘* Mia sper- 
anza adorata ” and Liszt’s famous *‘Loreley,” one 
of the most admirable of modern songs. Miss 
Thursby, who sang these selections with a clear, 
silvery voice, isa great favorite in Brooklyn, and 
persistent efforts were made by some unreasonable 
people to make her sing again. The limitations 
of her voice in the sphere of passionate expres- 
sion were more noticeable in the Liszt than in the 
Mozart song. After Liszt came the novelty of 
the evening, a portion of the third act of ‘‘ Par- 
sifa],” which was, by the musicians themselves at 
Bayreuth and all competent judges, pronounced 
the finest act of the three from a musical point 
of view. Wagner has in his latest works more 
and more achieved his ideal of making words, 
music, and scenery so interwoven and depen- 
dent on each other, that a separation of these 
factors greatly impairs the effect. In ‘ Parsifal” 
there are for this reason fewer vassages adapted 
for concert use than in any of its predecessors ; 
but there are a few, and the ‘Good Friday’s 
Spell” selected by Mr. Thomas is perhaps the 
best of them. It is really a pastoral symphony 
in one movement, almost equal in quiet charm of 
color to the famous ‘‘ Waldweben” or ‘‘ Voices 
of the Forest” from ‘‘ Siegfried,” and as full 
of little buds and flowers of melody as the mea- 
dow on which Parsifal and Gurnemanz are 
supposed to be gazing. The vocal parts were 
well rendered by Mr. Werrenrath and Herr 
Holst Hansen, and in the orchestral part the 
quiet, whispering movement and rich color 
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were reproduced to perfection. The Benediction 
alone, which begins the movement, loses much of 
its grandeur, since on the operatic stage it comes 
in as a well-prepared climax. New York aud 
Brooklyn audiences will soon become familiar 
with the various motives of the ‘Good Friday’s 
Spell,” and gladly see it recur on their pro- 
grammes. The Introduction and Finale to 
“Tristan aud Isolde” closed the concert. This 
ocean of passionate and turbulent sound is one 
of the greatest achievements of modern music. 
The force of the crescendo in the finale, the most 
sustained ever written, was reproduced by the 
orchestra in a manner never equalled within our 
experience. 


—Dr. Damrosch opened his series of concerts 
last Saturday evening with an admirable pro- 
gramme. It comprised Beethoven’s overture, 
“The Consecration of the House "—appropriate 
as an indication of the Society’s emigration from 
Steinway Hall to the Academy*of Music--the 
‘* Heroic ” symphony, and the finale of the first 
act of Wagner’s “ Parsifal.” The execution, 
unfortunately, was not equal to the programme. 
In former seasons Dr. Damrosch’s orchestra em- 
braced a large number of Philharmonic musi- 
cians, but this year it had to be made indepen- 
dent of that organization on account of several 
conflicts in concert dates. While the creation 
of two independent orchestras must be recog- 
nized as an advantage, it cannot be denied 
that the new orchestra is deficient in many 
of those qualities which entitle the Philhar- 
monic to rank amon the very first orchestras 
in existence. The brass is somewhat rough and 
clumsy, and the strings, although better than 
the brass, do not have the resonance, unani- 
mity, and brilliant transparency to which we 
are accustomed. Nor do they always respond 
with that electric promptness which enables a 
conductor to play on an orchestra ason a Stein- 
way grand. Some of these defects will doubt- 
less be overcome in time; and in one respect 
Dr. Damrosch has already accomplished won- 
ders: the shading in the Beethoven overture and 
symphony was very delicate and effective. But 
the ‘‘ Parsifal” selections were very poorly ren- 
dered; five or six further rehearsals would have 
been required to do them justice. It would 
have been unfair to expect all the effect this 
music produces when the eye at the same time 
feasts on the maguiticent spectacle of the knights 
seated at a semicircular table partaking of the 
last supper, or marching in solemn procession 
under the pillared dome, or beholding Amfor- 
tas holding up the crystal cup, which gradually 
assumes a deep purple hue and again grows 
dark, amid the mysterious orchestral harmonies; 
but it was fair to expect the confidence due to a 
thorough familiarity with the score, a perfect 
intonation and precision, and a thorough consen- 
sus of vocal and instrumental parts. Wagner's 
music generally consists of several interwoven 
motives, each of which demands its proper em- 
phasis, or else the whole perspective is lost, 
Tbis emphasis cannot be given unless the parts 
have been fully assimilated. Saturday’s per- 
formance was wanting in clearness; it was 
like an object seen through an imperfectly ad- 
justed telescope. The male chorus lacked confi- 
dence, and almost entirely missed its oppor- 
tunities; the ‘‘ youths” (tenors) were out of 
tune, and even the boys were not so satis- 
factory as they were at the last private re- 
hearsal, The boys’ voices were the weakest part 
of the Bayreuth performance, since it was im- 
possible in so small a city to secure a sufficient 
number of good voices. It would, therefore, not 
have been very difficult to score a point in this 
respect. Add to this that a thin veil hovered 
ever the bright orchestral colors and dimmed 
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their lustre, and the unsatisfactory general re- 
sult becomes apparent. We siacerely hope that, 
after thorough rehearsal, the finale will be re- 
peated at a subsequent performance. In order to 
give prominence to the bell motive it will be ne- 
cessary to secure four genuine Oriental tam-tams. 
The instruments used on Saturday were almost as 
deficient in pitch asa bass-drum. At the first Bay- 
reuth performances a similar difficulty occurred; 
but it was subsequently overcome, as we noticed 
at the seventh repetition. The arrangement 
adopted at the Academy of placing the male 
chorus bigher than the orchestra, the tenors in 
the first middle proscenium box, and the boys 
higher still, out of sight, was quite in accord- 
ance with Wagner’s intentions. The selection 
was well received by the audience, and Dr. Dam- 
rosch was recalled with loud applause. 


ROBERTSON SMITH’S LECTURES ON THE 
PROPHETS. 


The Prophets of Israel, and their Place in 
History, to the Close of the Eighth Century 
B.c. Eight Lectures by W. Robertson Smith, 
LL.D. D. Appleton & Co. 1882. 

REVELATION, as Professor Smith understands it, 
follows the laws of historical progress ; grace 
does not break through the fixed laws of nature; 
the moral world has its order like the material 
cosmos ; the sovereignty of revealing grace lies 
not in its arbitrariness, but in its dominion over 
the moral order of things. God’s personal rela- 
tions to man are perfected by the same methods 
as the personal relations of a man to his fellows. 
Revelation must have a history ; it must grow 
up by slow degrees, obeying a principle of in- 
ternal development. The notion of a mechanical 
series of covenants or dispensations is an obsolete 
one. All right thoughts of God in every nation 
come from God himself, but there is also a per- 
sonal dealing of God with men, a special dealing 
with chosen individuals. Not every body’s know- 
ledge of God comes directly through the voice 
of conscience and nature ; there is a positive 
element in all religion ; there are new truths, 
acquired by some particular man or circle of 
men through personal divine revelation. Chbris- 
tianity must ultimately be traced back to such 
acts of revelation, following and completing 
each other at definite times in the same circle, 
in connection with the history of a limited sec- 
tion of mankind. Onesociety only could receive 
the whole series of divine teachings in a con- 
secutive form. That society, in remote anti- 
quity, could be no other than a nation, free in- 
ternational interchange of ideas being then im- 
possible. The true religion was developed in 
Israel in a national form. Its culmination in 
Christ coincided, ‘‘ under divine providence,” 
with the establishment of a cosmopolitan system 
of politics and culture under the first Roman 
emperors ; it thus became a religion for all man- 
kind. All this development shows a unity of 
scheme ; it isunique. Was it miraculous? “It 
is not necessary,” answers our author in a rather 
cautious way, ‘“‘to encumber the argument by 
comparing the way in which individual divine 
communications were given to Israel with the 
way in which the highest thinkers of other na- 
tions came to grasp something of spiritual 
truth.” The reality of miracles ‘‘is the very 
thing in the teaching of Scripture which it is 
most difficult to prove.” 


“We must remember above all things that 
the Bible knows nothing of that narrow defiui- 
tion of miracle which we have inherited from 
medieval metaphysics. When Isaiah draws a 
distinction between Jehovah’s wonders and the 
things of daily life, he thinks of something quite 
different from what we call miracle. ‘ Foras- 
much as this people draw near me with their 





mouth, and with their lips do honor me, but 
have removed their heart far from me, and their 
fear toward me is a — of men learned by 
rote ; therefore, behold [ will proceed to do a 
marvellous work among this people, even a mar- 
vellous work and a miracle, and the wisdom of 
their wise men shall perish, and the understand- 
ing of their prudent men shall be hid’ (xxix. 13, 
14). A marvel or miracle is a work of Jehovah 
directed to confound the religion of formalism, 
to teach men that Jehovah’s rule is a real thing, 
and not a traditional convention to be acknow- 
ledged in formulas learned by rote. And the 
mark of such a work is not that it breaks through 
laws of nature—a conception which had no 
existence for Isaiah—but that all man’s wisdom 
and foresight stand atashed before it.” 

The reader who is in any way familiar with 
recent literature on the Old Testament will at 
once perceive that Professor Smith shares the 
standpoint of Kuenen regarding the conception 
of Hebrew prophecy, as expounded by that 
Dutch scholar in his great work on the subject. 
Those who have read Smith’s lectures on ‘The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church ’"—of which 
the present lectures are a kind of continuation, 
to be followed by another treating of the post- 
Exile period—or know on what grounds his con- 
tributions to the ‘Encyclopswdia Britannica’ 
have been condemned by an over-zealous eccle- 
siastical tribunal, need not be told that in his 
critical view of the composition of the Penta- 
teuch (and the Old Testament historical] books in 
general) he is a stanch follower of Graf, Kuenen, 
and Wellhausen, whose powerful demonstrations 
have left little to the authorship of Moses—un- 
der whatever title authorship for him may be 
claimed—have divested the prophets of the cha- 
racter of interpreters of the written Law, and 
relegated the great mass of what was formerly 
deemed Mosaic legislation, including all the 
priestly enactments, to the Chaldzan and Per- 
sian periods of Hebrew history and literature. 
This theory has completely revolutionized the 
early history of Israel and of Israel's religion. 
“The Pentateuch as we now have it is not the 
immediate record of the institutions of Moses, 
but the last codification of the divine teaching 
begun by Moses, and carried on and perfected 
through many centuries by the discipline of his- 
tory and the word of the prophets who took up 
Moses’ work.” Moses himself becomes a very 
shadowy historical personage, and his Jehovah 
a national god, not a metaphysical entity : 
“even the principle of the second command- 
ment, that Jehovah is not to be worshipped by 
images, which is often appealed to as containing 
the most characteristic peculiarity of Mosaism, 
cannot, in the light of history, be viewed as 
having had so fundamental a place in the reli- 
gion of early Israel.” Neither did Samuel teach 
Israel any system of metaphysical theology. 
Even Elijah and Elisha combated only Baal, 
and not the calves of Bethel or Dan, which rep- 
resented Jehovah. 

The difference between the Jehovah of old 
and the Baals of the nations surrounding Israel 
‘lies in the personal character of Jehovah, and 
in the relations corresponding to his character 
which he seeks to maintain with his people.” 
The heathen deities had, properly speaking, no 
personal character. They were conceived, it is 
true, as persons, as capable of sensations, emo- 
tions, and affections; but the attributes ascribed 
to them were merely a reflex of those of their 
worshippers. The god was on the same ethical 
level with his people. NotsoJehovah. He had 
a will and purpose of his own—a higher, divine 
will and purpose. To know and serve him 
aright involved a moral effort, a frequent sacri- 
fice of human inclination. His dealings with 
Israel displayed his character and will, both 
unchangeable. He purposed the felicity of Is- 
rael, but did not adapt himself to Israel’s desire 
or convenience. Israel must rise to him, recog- 
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nize his character and walk in its light. He 
ruled Israel, as sovereign and judge, with abso- 
lute righteousness, and righteousness he de- 
manded. Other nations were differently ruled 
by their capricious gods, ‘‘ And the advance of 
the Old Testament religion is essentially identi- 
fied with an increasing clearness of perception 
of the things which this character of the Deity 
involves. The name of Jehovah becomes more 
and more full of meaning as faith in his sove- 
reiguty and self-consistency is put to successive 
tests in the constantly-changing problems pre- 
sented by the events of history.” But down to 
the time of Amos, many centuries after Moses, 
the record of the religious life of the Hebrews is 
too fragmentary to allow the historian to follow 
it in detail. Our author avoids entering into 
inquiries as to how much of the law of the Pen- 
tateuch was already known to that “father of 
written prophecy”; he casts a veil over the 
Sinaitic legislation ; he significantly points to 
the facts that in the time of Solomon the intro- 
duction of foreign worships passed without 
popular challenge, that in Judah the temples 
dedicated by that king to heathen divinities 
were left untouched till long after the time of 
Elijab, and that it was this prophet who, under 
Ahab, first violently agitated in the Northern 
Kingdom against the worship of any other di- 
vinity but Jehovah. To Elijah, Jehovah was 
preéminently a jealous God; where he was 
worshipped no other god could be recognized in 
any sense; he knew no rival. The God of Israel 
now rose above all the world. 

When Amos and prophets like him speak of 
Jehovah as the Creator of heaven and earth, the 
omnipotent and righteous ruler of all nations, 
they utter no new truth, though the mass of 
the people still ignore what has long been 
taught. The key-note of Amos’s prophecy lies 
in the words, “ You only have I known of all 
families of the earth: therefore I will punish 
you for all your iniquities.” Israel’s guilt is its 
declension from a standard of morality neither 
common to all nations nor new, but already set 
before it by the unique Jehovah, who had chosen 
this nation. Prophets had taught Israel to know 
Jehovah as protector and judge, just and omni- 
potent, and had inculcated his precepts—not in 
the light of the Deuteronomic and Levitical 
laws, then yet unknown, but in that of living 
history, the heart, and the conscience. A vivid 
oral tradition had accumulated a rich stock of 
sacred story, which formed a powerful agency 
of religious education, and eventually became 
Biblical. Amos hears, while all around seem 
deaf, the voice of Jehovah thundering forth 
judgment ; he understands the secret it reveals 
—not abstract theological truth, but God’s su- 
preme righteousness and the hideousness and 
fatal consequences of iniquity; he sees the As- 
syrian, the rod of his chastisement, looming up; 
and he cannot but prophesy. Not Israel alone 
is concerned, but all the nations around. Amos’s 
Jehovah is *‘ he that formed the mountains and 
created the wind, and treadeth upon the high 
places of the earth.” He has brought Israel out 
of Egypt, but also the Philistines from Caphtor 
and the Aramzans from Kir. He views the 
crimes of Damascus, Ammon, Moab, or Edom, 
not with the eye of a king of Israel, but of a 
sovereign of the world. His wrath falls upon 
the heathen nations, not because they do not 
worship him like Israe], but because they have, 
like Israel, broken the universal laws of human- 
ity. The sinners of Israel are not better in his 
sight than Ethiopians. In vain do they rely on 
their worship ; he detests their feast days, their 
burnt-offerings and thank-offerings, the noise of 
their songs and the melody of their viols, What 
he demands is to ‘‘let justice flow like waters 
and righteousness as an unfailing stream.” The 





ritual service is to Amos altogether a thing 
without importance in itself; the sanctuary 
has even become the centre of Israel’s corrup- 
tion; the palace and the sanctuary stand side by 
side—and they will fall together. Israel will be 
dragged into captivity, sifted of its sinners, and 
finally restored. 

Amos says that Jehovah knows Israel ; Hosea 
demands that Israel should know Jehovah. 
Though he is God and not man, the Holy One in 
the midst of a human society, his righteousness 
is not an impersonal, unlovable thing with 
which man can have no fellowship, and which 
he cannot comprehend. And to know Jehovah 
is to know him as a tender father, who taught 
his people to walk, holding them by their arms, 
drew them to himself with human cords, with 
bands of love. What Jehovah demands is 
‘hesed, ‘‘ dutiful love, as it shows itself in acts of 
kindliness and loyal affection. Kind- 
ness and truth, kindness and justice are the sum 
of moral duty. Amos in such a case would 
speak of justice alone ; his analysis of right and 
wrong pierces less deeply into the springs of 
human action.” The kindness of which Hosea 
speaks is a word of common life expressive of 
such active personal affection as goes beyond 
legal obligation. Hosea recognizes Jehovah 
and Israel as united by a bond of mora! obliga- 
tion—not a covenant in legal terms, but 


“a bond of piety, of fatherly affection on the one 
hand, and loyal obedience on the other. Jeho- 
vah and Israel form, as it were, one community, 
and ‘hesed is the bond by which the whole 
community is knit together. It is not neces- 
sary to distinguish Jehovah's ‘hesed to Israel, 
which we would term his grace, Israel’s duty 
of ‘hesed to Jehovah, which we would an 
piety, and the relation of ‘hesed between man 
and man, which embraces the duties of love 
and mutual consideration. To the Hebrew 
mind these three are essentially one, and 
all are comprised in the same covenant.” 


To Hosea, as to Amos, justice and civil righteous- 
ness are still the tests of fidelity to Jehovah, but 
the younger prophet refers these obligations to 
a deeper source. God’s fatherhood takes the 
place of kingly righteousness as the fundamental 
idea of religion. Jehovah loves as a father, 
though he is God and not man; his love is 
divinely pure, unselfish, and invariable ; love is 
the root and centre of Hosea’s religion. Amos's 
starting-point is universal justice, and he bases 
religion on morality ; Hosea deals with the sub- 
ject ‘‘from the heart outward,” and deduces 
morality from religion. And Hosea’s God must 
be loved purely, not as a Baal ; he must not be 
adored under false symbols; the golden calves 
which represent him are vile idols, seductive 
lies, the very source of Israel’s sin and wretched. 
ness. 

Isaiah built on the foundations laid by Amos 
and Hosea, but his treatment of the religious 
problem is vastly more comprehensive. Amos 
denounced the breaches of civil righteousness, 
but supplied no standard for the reformation of 
worship, leaving even the golden calves un- 
touched. Hosea “has a clear insight into the 
right moral attitude of the religious subject to 
God ; but that subject is to him the personified 
nation, sinning and repenting as one man; 
‘ his prophecy leaves an unexplained 
hiatus between Israel's present sin and its future 
return to Jehovah. Isaiah, on the contrary, 
finds in Jehovah's holiness a principle equally 
applicable to the amendment of the state and 
the elevation of religious praxis ” among “‘ those 
within Israel who are striving after better 
things.” Jehovah is holy, the Holy One of 
Israel, exalted over all. To be worthily his, 
Israel must be purified ; impure Israel must pass 
through a fiery judgment “till only the holy 
seed, the vital and indestructible element of 
right national life, remain. ‘Though but atenth 





remain in it, it must pass again through the 
fire,’ till all that remain in Zion are holy, ‘ even 
every one that is ordained to life in Jerusalem.” 
For the plan of Jehovah's grace involves the 
preservation of Judah ; Zion is indestructible, 
the stock of the people of Jehovah is imperish 

able ; a precious remnant must survive all trials. 
To create and keep together such a nucleus of 
stanch followers of Jehovah was the great task 
of Isaiah’s life. And that Zion braved the tem 

pests of the Assyrian period was the achievement 
of his matchless faith and matchless words. His 
work, also, it was mainly—Micah worked en- 
tirely in his spirit—which made it possible for 
Jeremiah, a few generations later, to give up 
the idea of the indestructibility of Zion and its 
throne without giving up his faith in God, his 
universal justice, and future salvation. A rem 

nant had been saved whose religion could brook 
the temporary suspension of the national exist 

ence. Jeremiah even saw in this suspension the 
necessary path to future glory. He and the best 
men of his time withdrew more and more from 
all forms of state religion, and in their hopes of 
salvation looked forward to days when Jehovah's 
precepts should be written on every heart. 

With this glance beyond the compass of his 
task, our author’s sketch of the religious de- 
velopment in Israel through prophetic teaching 
breaks off. Its merits consist rather in careful 
and systematic elaboration and in fulness of 
treatment than in novelty of ideas. The politico- 
historical background, which want of space has 
prevented us from touching upon here, is very 
ably drawn. The style of the lectures is both 
forcible and pleasing. and the notes appended 
to them show that the author is as capable of 
minute investigation—philological or chrono- 
logicat—as he is skilled in logical, and yet popu- 
lar, and here and there almost dramatic, presen 
tation. 

TUCKERMAN’S HISTORY OF FICTION. 
A History of English Prose Fiction, From Sir 

Thomas Mallory to George Eliot. By Bayard 

Tuckerman. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sous. 

1882, 

Ina brief compass Mr, Tuckerman hasattempted, 
as he says ju his preface, ‘‘to trace the cradua) 
progress of English prose fiction from the early 
romance to the novel of the present day in such 
connection with the social characteristics of the 
epochs to which these works respectively belong 
as may conduce to a better comprehension of 
their nature and significance.” As the novel has 
inevitably grown out of these social character- 
istics, this form of treatment is likely to give a 
much fairer picture of the rise and progress of 
English fiction than any purely literary method. 
By means of it we see in progress under our 
eyes the changing social processes which give 
birth and vitality to new literary forms ; and 
in the case of English fiction this is all the more 
necessary, because it has been from the first 
profoundly subjected to moral and social influ- 
ences. Mr. Tuckerman’s volume is in fact what 
may be called a history of the evolution of the 
Anglo-Saxon novel as illustrated by the progress 
of Angio-Saxon civilization and morality. It 
does not deal, as such a book would have done a 
generation ago, and might again to-day, with 
the “laws” which govern the composition of 
prose fiction, but merely shows usin a succession 
of scenes the variety of forms which, under the 
influence of the various modifications of custom, 
opinion, and feeling that the race has undergone, 
the novel has assumed. If anything were want- 
ing to prove the difficulty of formulating any 
laws on the subject, it would be such a review 
as this. The fact that strikes the reader more 
than any other in going through the long list of 
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the masterpieces of our fiction, from the time of 
the Restoration down to the present day, is that 
the modern English novel has always been what 
Mr. Tuckerman calls a novel of purpose. Al- 
most every English or American novelist of the 
first rank has been a moralist—even those whose 
names we do not usually associate with morality, 


or evendecency. Smollett sets up Count Fathom 
as ‘ta beacon for the benefit of the inexperienced 
and unwary” with regard to treachery and 


fraud, exactly as Dickens sets up Pecksniff as a 
beacon to warn us away from the rocks of 
hypocrisy, or as Hawthorne is for ever painting 
the retribution attendant upon sin. The stand- 
ard of taste in the eighteenth century was not 
what it is now, but it is amusing and instructive 
to recollect the fact to which Mr. Tuckerman 
calls attention, that Defoe wrote ‘ Moll Flanders’ 
to teach a lesson, and thought he had done it ; 
that Richardson’s ‘ Pamela’ was in part a sort 
of tract ; that Fielding wrote ‘Tom Jones’ in 
a spirit not far removed from that of a re- 
former. All this cannot have been the result 
of any literary theory. It merely means that 
the English race exbibits in fiction that belief 
in the supreme importance of moral consider- 
ations which is confessedly one of its most 
marked traits in other departments of acti- 
vity. This phenomenon is not to be found in 
French literature, where in fiction, as in the 
drama, literary canons are, as a general thing, 
alone recognized. It has become the fashion 
of late years for a certain school of English 
critics to sneer at the morality of the literature 
of the race, and a variety of attempts have been 
made to show how English fiction, both in prose 
and verse, would be written if an artistic were 
substituted for a moral purpose. The result has 
been, as might have been expected, the produc- 
tion of some very disgusting works, which, as 
Mr. Tuckerman points out, are far worse than 
the coarse novels which our ancestors in their 
simplicity read and enjoyed, because their au- 
thors, in their anxiety to avoid preaching, have 
fallen actively to work at corrupting the minds of 
their readers. It is possible, perhaps, to imagine 
a type of English novel in which the moral ideal 
should be blended with the literary, and form 
not sacrificed so completely, as has generally 
been the case, to matter. The best novels of 
Scott made as near an approach to this as any 
that we are likely to see fora long time to come. 

From this it will be seen that Mr. Tuckerman 
does not look at English literature as the ‘* Neo- 
Pagans” do; he treats it, as it seems to us it 
should always be treated, as the work of a race 
whose bent is in its literature to meditate upon 
and attempt to solve the problems of life and 
duty, and which never will be brought to con- 
tent itself with regarding fiction as a merely 
artistic vehicle. Mr. James is the only success“ 
ful novelist of our day who has attempted to 
write stories as an artist while studiously re- 
fraining from taking the anti-moral side. A 
moral lesson, however, he has never undertaken 
to teach. But does not the Anglo-Saxon novel- 
reader miss something in consequence? Is not 
his moral really just as dear to him as it was be- 
fore he began to hear of literary art, its methods 
and canons, and the supreme importance of dis- 
missing all ethical notions from his mind ? This is 
a question which Mr. Tuckerman, in bis review 
of the novel of the nineteenth century, does 
not directly discuss, having, as he says bim- 
self, left the task of criticism to others. But his 
descriptive history of the novel is itself a protest 
against the new gods and the idolatry of art. 
Possibly the most complete proof that the old 
ways are the best, is that it is asa moral engine, 
and in the hands of a most uvartistic race, that the 
novel has attained its zenith; for, after all, much 
as French fiction may amuse and interest us, it 
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is impossible for a moment to admit that it has 
ever attained the level of our own. 

Mr. Tuckerman’s style is easy and simple, and 
his book, both from its subject and treatment, 
interesting throughout. His account of the 
‘Romance of Chivalry ” (in the course of which 
he gives many illustrative extracts), of the age 
of Elizabeth, and of the Restoration, is very 
good, and will perhaps attract more attention 
than other parts of the book, because the periods 
are less familiar, and therefore afford more lati- 
tude for description, than the last two centuries. 
We can only regret that Mr. Tuckerman should 
have so rigidly confined himself to description. 
His critical observations, whenever he permits 
himself to indulge in them, are just and to the 
point, and the reader will find his account of 
‘*Euphuism ” and the ‘“‘ Romantic Revival ” well 
worth close study. In his examination of the suc- 
cessive periods of English society in which the 
novel has attained its various stages of develop- 
ment, he has drawn, of course, upon the best 
modern authorities for his materials, and to any 
one who really wishes to understand the rise and 
growth of what is perhaps the most striking 
product of English literature, his book will be 
found a most useful aid. 


SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

SIXTEEN years ago, a small-quarto edition of 
Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline’ was published with 
illustrations by Darley. These, we take it (the 
quarto not being at hand), have now been 
enlarged to small-folio size, to meet a corre- 
sponding enlargement of the page of text, and 
the whole issued with faultless taste by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The type is large and beau- 
tiful, the press-work noticeably successful in 
carrying so much color without excess ; and the 
buff alligator-skin of the covers completes the 
elegant attire of this gift-book. Mr. Darley’s 
designs appear to lose something in tone by their 
expansion and reproduction by another process, 
and of course could not gain in subtlety. 

Yellow raw-silk bonds and much gilt upon the 
green cover do not save ‘The Artist’s Year’ 
(White & Stokes) from being irretrievably com- 
mon. One fancies the lady who edits it and fur- 
nishes most of the poetry, to have adopted this 
method of working off verse that would have no 
commercial value if offered, say, to the maga- 
zines. The twelve autographic designs, while 
perhaps made to order, seem like the very 
emptyings of portfolios, and are in execution 
not superior to the sketches which illustrate our 
picture-exhibition catalogues. It is charitable 
not to mention names, some of which can only 
be injured by a publication like this. 

An illustrated edition of ‘The Lady of the 
Lake’ (Boston : Osgood) is offered by the pub- 
lisher as a souvenir to those who have visited 
the Scottish Highlands, and as a hand-book to 
future visitors. No pains have been spared in 
the manufacture, and the beautifully clear and 
handsome typography would be irreproachable 
if the punctuation were faultless. The designs 
are by a number of hands, but so far as they 
represent localities they are founded on sketches 
made by Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, the supervising 
engraver. The numerous landscapes, then, have 
in the main not only authority but artistic 
merit, fairly averaged among them, with excep- 
tional gems like that on page 224. The figure 
pieces, on the other hand, have mostly been 
drawn by Mr. A. B. Frost, a clever artist, if we 
have one, but not equal to the melodramatic re- 
quirements of Scott’s poem. A capital deline- 
ator of contemporary character and manners, 
his imagination breaks down and the limitations 
of his draughtmanship appear in the field of his- 
torical romance, His personages mostly seem 





as uncomfortable and awkward in their cos- 
tumes as our actors do in hose and doublets, and 
too often their action lacks dignity. Mr. Frost 
is seen at his best in such a quiet and natural 
conception as that of the sleeping Fitz-James, on 
page 53. 

Miss Charlotte F. Bates’s illustrated ‘Cam- 
bridge Book of Poetry and Song’ (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.) is suitably apparelled for the approach- 
ing season, but is of course offered to the appre- 
ciative without regard to times and dates. It 
ranks among the genial rather than the critical 
collections. The editor expressly says that she 
has aimed to enforce woman’s right to fair rep- 
resentation in such a gathering ; ‘‘ to give those 
poets their just dues who have hitherto not had 
them”; and to save from poems voted too long 
or uninteresting, or prejudged in consequence 
of ‘‘ridicule and one-sided criticism,” brief pas- 
sages which merit a better fate. In the carrying 
out of this humane purpose, Miss Bates has 
drawn almost upon the cradle in one or two in- 
stances, and has now and again taken from the 
magazines specimens of the verse of writers wno 
cannot as yet point toa volume all their own. 
So strictly personal has been her aim that she 
admits only two anonymous pieces, both comic ; 
and this, we think, gives her nearly 900 pages a 
better title to be called original than her other 
principles of selection. Freshness is secured by 
extracts from so recent a collection as Boker’s 
‘ Book of the Dead,’ and by no less than seven 
from Oscar Wilde. The standard poets, of 
course, furnish the staple of the present volume, 
but all alike suffer from carelessness of proof- 
reading and editing. There are worse instances 
than D. G. Rossetti’s ‘ Blessed Damozel,” on 
page 467, which is shortened without notice and 
contains several gross errors. The print is good, 
and there are numerous indexes. 

In spite of Miss Bates’s desire to swell the por- 
tion of her own sex in her anthology, Miss Al- 
mira L. Hayward introduces in her pretty little 
‘Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times’ (Bos- 
ton: Osgood) no less than six poetesses unre- 
cognized by the first-named editor. The scheme 
is a collection of appropriate verses for New- 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Easter, 
Fast Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas— holidays 
now observed in greater or less degree over the 
whole country. We shall admit at once the 
convenience of this volume in all formal and in 
some private celebrations ; but unless we chal- 
lenge the range or standard of selection, it would 
appear that the better class of poets alone would 
not have furnished the requisite number of pages 
for Miss Hayward’s purpose. In other words, 
her choice as a whole is not calculated to elevate 
the poetic taste. However, poets of the better 
class have a sufficient representation here. The 
omission of any verse to Lincoln under ‘‘ Memo- 
rial Day ” must be thought unfortunate. 

Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, too, has been 
overlooked in compiling the ‘Cambridge Book 
of Poetry.’ She is the author of ‘“‘ Curfew Must 
not Toll To-Night,” an American ballad of which 
the publishers (Lee & Shepard) say that ‘‘ how- 
ever much it may be criticised, it still possesses 
that indefinable element of attraction which no 
lover of the emotional and pathetic can possibly 
resist.” They have accordingly printed it on 
heavy paper, and joined with it all the illustra- 
tions for which a pretext could be found. Some 
of these are better than any part of the pvetry, 
but of none can it be said that they have an in- 
definable and irresistible attractiveness. The 
incongruity will probably escape those who 
begin by admiring the ballad. 

The same publishers give a corresponding at- 
tire to the late Dr. E, H. Sears’s “‘ That Glorious 
Song of Old,” in which by far the most felicitous 
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line is that from which the title is derived. Mr. 
Alfred Fredericks supplies the designs, which 
are not masterly. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co., in putting forth ‘The 
Poems of Goethe,’ insist on a new American 
binding as a past of the excellence of this edition. 
It is a counterfeit ‘‘tree calf,” and we are 
assured that experts could not detect it from the 
genuine article. We cannot answer for the ex- 
perts, whose patriotism is doubtless a match for 
all emergencies, but the pretension seems to us 
considerably overstrained, and anyhow we 
think the printed pages ought to conform to the 
appearance of the covers rather than to their 
sham reality. Such is not the case. They are 
furnished with a red-line border for which the 
type selected is too Jarge, the paper is thin, and 
the press-work mediocre. The translations are 
from a variety of sources, and are fairly repre- 
sentative. 

Let us hasten to express our preference for the 
class of bindings exemplified in M. Augustin 
Challamel’s ‘History of Fashion in France,’ 
translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John 
Lillie (Scribner & Welford). Here the sides of 
the cover show a veneer of wood resembling 
bird’s-eye maple, on which is stamped the de- 
sign—not a very lovely one, as it happens. The 
back is cloth of a harmonious color. Doubtless 
such eccentricities are a passing fashion, but 
their fitness in the present case is obvious. As 
for the contents, which seem originally to have 
appeared in the Magasin des Demoiselles, they 
consist of formless but pleasant gossip divided 
off according to periods and reigns from Gallic 
and Gallo-Roman times to 1880. At the close is 
a rapid summary, by way of generalization, 
which it would not be amiss to read first. There 
is no attempt at philosophy, and even the well- 
known genesis of a fashion like that of crinoline 
under Napoleon III. is not alluded to. While 
colored plates illustrate the successive phases of 
female costume, there is great need of an index 
both to discover what one seeks and to show the 
recurrence of styles. 








Andrew Jackson as a Public Man. What he 
was, what chances he had, and what he did 
with them. By William Graham Sumner, 
Professor of Political and Social Science in 
Yale College. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co. 1882, 

It was very fitting that the life of Andrew Jack- 

son, in the series of *‘ American Statesmen,” 

should be put in the hands of an economist by 
profession, because the principal issues of Jack- 
son’s Administration were economical ones. It is 

a great satisfaction to have his Bank war related 

by a trained economist, and the vital questions 

connected with it—the condition and manage- 
ment of the Bank, the removal of the deposits, 
the “ pet bank” system, and the connection of 
all these things with the crisis of 1837—considered 
by one who is thoroughly competent to answer 
them. Only, it must be confessed that these 
pages aredry reading; and if we have the author’s 
final judgment upon questions stated clearly and 
compendiously, the grounds of the judgment 
and the details of the discussion are not in every 
case clear. This is notalways theauthor’s fault. 
It isa long story to be compressed into a volume 
of a prescribed size, and the necessity of brevity 
has often been the cause of obscurity. Nor is it 
easy to see what could have been omitted to 
make room for the needed explanations. Some- 
times what is needed is familiarity on the part 
of the reader with the details of banking or 
with economical discussions. The use of cross- 
references, too, would have been of great assist- 
ance. For example, in the account of the Briscoe 


case (p. 359) there ought to be a reference to page. 





124. It is easily found in the index, to be sure, 


| 


but a foot-note would save labor both here and | 


in other places. 

A valuable feature of the account of the Bank 
controversy—and one not generally familiar— 
is the connection it is shown to have with the 
earlisr Bank contests in Kentucky. These are 
described with considerable fulness in Chapter 
VI., and are shown tw have been of. great im- 
portance, not only directly, but in the geveral 
preparation of the public mind for the policy of 
Jacksons Administration. It was in this school 
that Amos Kendall was trained; and as Amos 
Kendall may be pronounced the master spirit of 
Jackson’s Administration, his Bank policy may 
be traced directly to this source. This leads us 
to another valuable feature of the book, and one 
of its most distinctive merits, the account of Jack- 
son’s “ Kitchen Cabinet.” The general subject is 
of course familiar; but we do not remember ever 
to have seen brought out with such force the 
fact that this famous chieftain was at bottom 
only the tool of this handful of men—Lewis, 
Kendall, Hill, and Blair. If any one thing 
caused Jackson’s astonishing popularity, it was 
the universal belief in his firmness of convic- 
tion and tenacity of purpose—his executive 
ability. Perhaps Mr. Sumner’s view is exag- 
gerated; but we certainly gather from his pages 
the impression of a man of tenacity, indeed, but 
of very little independence of judgment, and 
whose narrowness, ignorance, and violence of 
temper made him easily played upon by men of 
more ability and coolness than himself, while 
all the time he thought himself, and was thought 
by the world at large, to be a model of strength 
and determination. 

This suggests the question, which is a real 
puzzle, and which Mr. Sumner hardly attempts 
to answer, What was the source of this populari- 
ty? For the belief in his strength of character 
1s not by itself enough to cause it. It is a con- 
stant surprise when one reads of the liberties 
which this wrong-headed man was able to take 
with the laws and the Constitution, not only 
without reproach from the majority of the 
people, but with extravagant commendation 
His popularity ‘‘crushei out reason and com- 
mon sense. To the gravest arguments and re- 
monstrances the answer was, literally, ‘Hurrah 
for Jackson !’” One is tempted to explain it by 
the newness of the Government and of the people 
in their relation to it, and to think that the 
American people of the present day would have 
a sharper discernment as to qualities of states- 
manship. It will not do to push this notion too 
far, considering the blindness of the popularity 
of certain of the public idols of the present day. 
Mr. Sumner, however, illustrates it as follows: 


‘‘Campaign literature took a new and special 
development in this campaign, and one is driven 
to wonder whether the American people of that 
day were such that all this drivel and vulgarity 
could affect their votes. It appears certain that 
they had not yet learned the art of reading 
newspapers, more especially campaign litera- 
ture; an art in which the average American citi- 
zen has since become a great adept. It requires 
a very active party interest now to break down 
the cynicism and scepticism with which every- 
— in a partisan am’: is read by an edu- 
cated man of forty ” (p. 115). 

Personal “magnetism ” no doubt bad much to 
do with Jackson’s popularity; but probably we 
must ascribe it principally to the flood of radical 
democracy which at this moment poured over 
the country. It needed a hero, and found one in 
Andrew Jackson. The earlier chapters of this 
volume, especially that upon ‘‘The Relief Sys- 
tem of Kentucky,” already referred to, give some 
of the causes and the phases of this revolution, 
in all its aspects, however, Mr. Sumner has not 
space to describe it adequately, and the reader 
who would understand it thoroughly should 





turn to Von Holst’s masterly chapter upon 
Jackson, The impression left by the book before 
us is of a political revolution, and a personal 
popularity and despotic power, which are with- 
out sufficient cause. 

Mr. Sumner is a pronounced opponent of “ the 
system of statecraft which makes public men 
undertake a tutelage of the vation, and teaches 
them not to be content to let the nation grow by 
its own forces, and according to the shaping of 
the forces and conditions” (p. 257). This is the 
theory of government which has been more or 
less consistently that of the Democratic party 
from its foundation to the present day. In Jack- 
son’s time it cropped out now and then, but his 
was in truth a personal government, the rule of 
a despot, under the name of democracy. Mr. 
Sumner shows—and this is another special fea 
ture of the book—that it was the “ equal-rights ” 
faction. or “ locofocos,” that brought back the 
party to its traditions: 

“The equal-rights men maintained impracti- 
cable doctrines of civil authority and fantastic 
dogmas about equality, but when these were 
stripped away there remained in their platform 
sound doctrines and imperishable ideas. They 
first put the Democratic party on the platform 
which for five or six years it had been trying to 
find. When it did find that platform it was most 
true to itself, and it contributed most to the wel- 
fare of the country. To-dav the Democratic 
party is, by tradition, a party of bard money, 
free trade, the von-interterence theory of gov- 
ernment, and no special legislation. If that tra 
dition be traced up to its source, it will lead beck, 
not to the Jackson party of 182), but to the loco- 
focos of 1835” (p. 372). 


We have mentioned, we believe, the most 
striking merits of Mr. Sumner'’s book—those 
which may fairly be considered contributions to 
American history, if not as absolute novelties, 
atany rate from the force and clearness with 
which they are brought out. Of his style it 
must be said that it inclines too much to short 
sentences ; but, on the otber hand, this quality 
often produces a fine, ringing terseness, Take, 
for instance, this sentence (p. 512): ‘* There is an 
unformulated dogma, which seems to command 
a great deal of faith, to this effect, that if a man 
is only sufficiently ignorant, his whims and no- 
tions constitute ‘ plain common sense.’ ” 

The closing passage of the book (p. 386) is par- 
ticularly good: 

**He died June 8, 1845. He had had honors 
beyond anything which his own heart had 
ever coveted. His successes had outrun his 
ambition. He had held more power than any 
other American had ever possessed. He had 
been idolized by the great majority of his coun- 
trymen, and had been surfeited with adulation. 
He had been thwarted in hardly anything on 
which he had set his heart. He had had his de- 
sire upon all his enemies. He had lived to see 
Clay defeated again, and to help to bring it 
about. He saw Calhoun retire in despair and 
disgust. He saw the Bank in ruins, Biddle ar- 
raigned on a criminal charge, and then dead, 
nedben honrted. In his last years he jomed the 
church, and on that occasion, under the exhor- 
tations of his spiritual adviser, he professed to 
forgive all his enemies in a body. It does not 
appear that he ever repented of anything, ever 
thought that he had been in the wrong in any- 
thing, or ever forgave an enemy as a specific 
individual.” 





The Story of the Volunteer Fire Department of 
the City of New York. By George W. Shel- 
don. Harper & Bros, 1882. 8vo. 

Mr. SHELDON has produced in this volume an 

unique monograph, deeply interesting to the 

many older citizens who were members or sup- 
porters of the vigorous organization he describes, 
and curious to others who remember how marked 
and picturesque a feature of city life the volun- 
teer fireman once was. Such a body of men 
could exist nowhere else than in this country, 

The blended daring and discipline, the excite- 

ment working under control, that attend a well- 
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ordered attack on fire, have a special fascination 
for the American temper. Our Dutch fore- 
fathers held their lives on condition of incessant 
contest with the elements of water. Their de 
scendants display even greater aptness and 
eagerness in fighting the element of fire. 

Perhaps bis inflammable nature warned old 
Peter Stuyvesant, viewing in 1648 his highly 
combustible village of timber houses, thatched 
with reeds, and crowned with plank chimneys, 
to take order for its safety. The wooden-legged 
governor gave the wooden-built town its first 
fire department, naming as fire-wardens four 
men of substance and character, two of whom 
were Englishmen. A century later, in 1738, a 
legislative act created the first fire company, 
composed of ‘‘ strong, able, discreet, honest, and 
sober freeholders,” Of the thirty-five men se- 
lected as worthy of these epithets, all but three 
were Dutchmen. A few years earlier the first 
fire-engine had been imported, superseding by 
clumsy machinery the primitive use in extin- 
guishing fires of leathern hand-buckets, passing 
full up one line of bystanders, and empty down 
another. The supply of water to the machines 
still flowed from this feeble source, while hose 
and hydrants were gradually replacing it, until 
in 1819 buckets went out of use, on the repeal of 
the strict laws imposing that burdensome charge 
on householders. 

For twenty years longer the fire department 
struggled with imperfect machines and a pre- 
carious water supply. At length, in 1840, novel 
and efficient engines were bought in Philadel- 
phia, and in 1842 the Croton aqueduct gave pro- 
mise of floods ample to drown any fire. The 
idea of a steam fire-engine took shape about this 
date, but the first construction, combining enor- 
mous weight with clumsy working, was soon 
rejected and sold. It is singular that the in- 
genuity of New York mechanics seems to have 
neglected the fire-engine. The powerful and 
elegant steam-machines now in use, perfected 
first in Cincinnati, gained introduction here (in 
1856) only after obstinate resistance. The most 
curious objection made to them was that they 
would do too much work, and injure property, 
by the mass of water thrown, more than fire 
would do, 

After these improvements in the material 
forces for fighting fire came naturally the re- 
modelling of the corporate body that directed 
them. The Volunteer Fire Department, incor- 
porated in 1798, had grown, during two genera- 
tions, unwieldy and insufficient for the changed 
conditions of the city. Emigration brought in 
multitudes of uuruly spirits, eager to force their 
way into that service, to enjoy its privileges, 
relax its discipline, and lower its special pro- 
fessional and American character to the level of 
rowdy political clubs. The increased size of the 
city required the employment of a permanent 
body of expert firemen, while the use of steam 
led to dispensing with the services of a great 
number. In 1865 a legislative act created a paid 
fire department, under a board of commissioners, 
and during that year the volunteer force was 
quietly disbanded. At the time of its dissolu- 
tion the number of firemen, exclusive of those 
who joined the new organization, was 3,810, and 
the number of companies of all kinds—engine, 
hose, and ladder—was 125, 

Men of substance and character continued to 
lead and fill the ranks of the Volunteer Fire De- 
partment as long as it existed. Six mayors of 
the city and several millionaires have served 
that apprenticeship side by side with sons of the 
very best people among old New-Yorkers. The 
service tempted young spirits. It gave exemp- 
tion from jury and military duty. It offered 
movement and dash, kindled emulation, and not 
seldom opened the way to heroic acts through 





risk of life. These pages record many stories of 
thrilling peril and gallant rescue. The several 
companies gathered picked men from all classes 
of society. Each section of the city manned its 
engine with members of the trade or occupation 
peculiar to it. Artisans, clerks, financiers, law- 
yers, merchants—all were represented in the 
Volunteer Fire Department, and every class 
gave only its vigorous and ardent élite. The 
meetings of these young men among scenes uf 
excitement and danger, testing manhood in 
rivalry, taught them mutual knowledge and 
esteem ; and in knitting this strong bond of 
sympathy between different classes, the Depart- 
ment indirectly served the general good of the 
city as it has been served by no other organiza- 
tion. In truth, no other institution ever drew 
within its range in New York so many of the 
best purely American elements, and gave such 
fostering to manliness, both of discipline and 
action, as did the Velunteer Fire Department in 
the day of its prime, between 1830 and 1850. 
There was the nucleus, if it could have been 
moulded into a compact and consentaneous 
body, of a great political force, fit to guide the 
government of New York, made up of the best 
native elements, hardy, disciplined, intelligent, 
proud and worthy of their inherited citizenship. 
But when the need came for such a nucleus of 
force, the opportunity was gone—war and 
change swept over the land—and out of the new 
disorder of things rises the difficult and inco- 
herent struggle for reform. 

In tracing this sketch of the Volunteer Fire 
Department, the author has had the happy idea 
of making it tell its own story, through the lips 
of the most conspicuous among its surviving 
members. Its history gains the freshness of 
personal recollections. Though none of the 
exempts can recall the burning of Trinity, nor 
that alarm of fire in 1511 ‘‘ which proved to be 
nothing but the comet’s tail,” many of them 
were actors at the great fires of 1835 and 1845. 
Such a noche trista as that December frosty 
midnight of 1835 may never again lower over 
the city, thanks to Croton and steam, but their 
power to protect has yet to be tested in the case 
of fire wrapping one of the great apartment- 
houses or huge new business blocks soaring ten 
stories into the air. The volume is profusely 
illustrated with wellexecuted engravings of 
apparatus, buildings, and scenes that accom- 
pany its story, and, more interestingly still, with 
spirited portraits showing the resolute faces of 
chief engineers and leading members of the 
corps. As a memorial of the most peculiarly 
American institution the city can boast—a re- 
cord of an organization which did not outlive its 
worth, but passed out of existence in full vigor, 
after its members “‘had continued faithfully to 
perform the duties which their obligations re- 
quired ”"—these pages hold a place among the 
most valuable contributions to the complete an- 
nals of New York. 





Sterne. By H. D. Traill. [English Men of Let- 
ters.] Harper & Bros. 1882. 


THE materials for Sterne’s life are scanty, but 
they are enough; for among authors who have 
achieved something memorable in literature 
there are few whose personality is more dis- 
pleasing. It is not because he was a senti- 
mentalist and feigned feeling for literary effect, 
displaying thereby a weak and frivolous mind ; 
nor because, like other egotists who are first 
made much of late in life, he prattles of his din- 
ners and “their lordships” as if he alone lived 
in the eye of the world ; nor is it mainly for the 
reason that he shared in the talk of Medmenham 
and set forth the ludicrousness of things unclean, 
for others did this without wholly forfeiting re- 








spect. Sterne’s errors in art, character, and 
taste are so thoroughgoing as to breed disease in 
his whole nature ; they cease to be foibles of ec- 
centricity, as he thought them, and become 
evils. He affords a true instance of the malady 
of the mind. He started out on his literary 
career with an admirable subject, not knowing 
how rich was his find ; he created one original 
character for ever interesting to lovers of hu- 
man nature ; but, as he went on, he cared less 
for his theme than for his mode of handling it. 
Uncle Toby, indeed, by fortunate exception, 
kept his charm; but the other characters became 
puppets of the author’s method, contrivances 
for palming off the tricks of the jester’s booth, 
now set in motion, now laid aside while the ven- 
triloquist’s own head pops up to take applause to 
itself. On this matter Thackeray has said the 
last word. But Sterne imported his peculiar 
artistic method, if it be so termed, into his own 
life. He became an actor of Shandyism, and 
seems to have thought such acting the thing of 
real value in buman intercourse; in this charac- 
ter he whitapered and sighed at the feet of his 
grass-widow and other flames. His domestic 
life, 1t is true, was infelicitous, but to barter it 
for such performances was not a happy ex- 
change. He attitudinized usually, as man and 
as author, and his postures were irremediably 
vulgar. Vulgarity is the marked characteristic 
of his nature, both in its conscious and uncon- 
scious manifestations. Animalism is not inci- 
dental with him; it is not an interlude of humor, 
a part of contemporary life: it is something 
deliberately chosen, put on as a mask, always at 
hand in his theatrical furniture. It is hardly 
enough to describe it thus. This artificial and 
cultivated taste for uncleanness is always at 
work in his literary productions ; it is omnipre- 
sent, permeating and coloring with its sugges- 
tions the pages where it is least apparent; it 
was as constant an element in his private life. 

For such briefiy-indicated reasons, we cannot 
regret the scantiness of the records for his bio- 
graphy, sufficient as they are to make a consid- 
erable volume. Mr. Traill has told the story 
with a sense of the disagreeableness of his sub- 
ject, and with very frank avowal of the short- 
comings of his hero. He questions how long 
Sterne will continue to be read, and endeavors 
to account for his contemporary popularity. It 
is an unfruitful question ; for books of real hu- 
mor are among the last to die, and we would by 
no means refuse to Sterne the name of humorist, 
any more than we would refuse to acknowledge 
the attractiveness of his style, its ease and collo- 
quial garrulity—as charming in an author for a 
few chapters as in a man for an hour, though 
the English of both be slipshod. We can only 
regret that the admirable passages are so few, 
and their setting such as it is, and that to the 
student of character both the life and work of 
Sterne have so much of the interest of the ‘“‘ mind 
diseased.” 
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THE FALL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


In glancing cursorily around the galleries the 
average quality of work which meets the eye 
in this exhibition is certainly not higher than 
usual. The quantity of crude, garish, or feeble 
canvases as yet largely predominates. The 
works which go to make up these Academy 
exhibitions are largely of the same average 
character. They may be said to fall broadly 
into three classes: First, those of our older 
artists who adhere more or less fully to the 
conventional, and often feeble, ideas and meth- 
ods which were more general twenty years 
ago; second, those of our younger artists who 
have studied in the modern popular schools of 
the Continent of Europe, and have acquired the 
ideas, and the facile, showy, and slight, though 
to some extent, also, strong and effective 
methods which characterize those schools; and 
third, those ot wholly incompetent and un- 
trained young and old persons, which ought 
never to form part of any public display. Con- 
cerning the works of this third class no special 
comments need be made. So long as hanging 
committees are willing to encumber their 
walls with them, the harm which they 
do, in crowding other pictures and wearying 
visitors, must be patiently borne. But of the 
first and second classes— though they exhibit in 
great measure a wearisome sameness which calls 
for little special remark—a few canvases, each 
year, rise out of the general average, and exhibit 
characteristics of greater or less merit, and, oc- 
casionally, of high, though mostly partial, ex- 
cellence. 

Chief, in many respects, among the more ex- 
ceptional works in this exhibition is No. 402, 
“Lake Pleasant, Adirondacks,” by R. W. Hub- 
bard. We have never had in America a painter 
of truer poetic feeling than Mr. Hubbard. He 
belongs to the older group of our artists, and his 
art gives expression to some of the best motives 
which ever characterized that group. But Mr. 
Hubbard’s vein of feeling and line of effort have 
always been peculiarly his own, though he has 
sympathized closely with his associates. His 
eye is quick to appreciate whatever elements of 








grace and beauty a subject that pleases him 
may offer, and he does not fail to present these 
qualities with delightful emphasis. In this 
picture the elaboration of the hill lines, in 
their united precision and mystery, is tho- 
roughly exquisite. The choice of the point 
of view, which brings out the most lovely 
relations of magnitudes in the mountain 
masses, and the quiet truth of tone, giving won- 
derful expression of air and distance, are beyond 
all praise. Mr. Hubbard was strongly influenced 
in his early days, when studying in Europe, by 
the art of Claude. He then imbibed much of 
what is best in the feeling and style of that mas- 
ter, and since that time, in addition to what he 
has gained by constant study of nature, he has 
gathered and assimilated much from the best 
modern example, without ever imitating any- 
body or any school. The faults which we feel 
in bis work are a tendency to monotony in color 
—as if the artist were in the habit of elaborating 
his color too exclusively in the studio, thus 
failing to secure the variety which results from 
direct practice in color from nature—and a de- 
gree of weakness and conventionality in the 
treatment of foregrounds, which he evidently 
has not studied with enough attention. His 
strength lies in distance and middle ground, 
where, as regards design and tone, he is equalled 
by few and surpassed by none. There is, in this 
work, no straining for effect, yet it is truly effec 
tive; no undue brilliance or emphasis any where. 
lt is entirely quiet, and, with the exceptions just 
indicated, exemplary. 

No. 124, ‘‘On the Island Creek near Albany, 
N. Y.,” by Edward Gay, is a quiet and effective 
picture. It is very true and pleasant in tone, 
and it contains some excellent design and draw- 
ing in the group of trees which forms the princi- 
pal mass of the composition. The ramification 
and spring of the main branches of these trees 
are at once true and graceful to a degree seldom 
reached by our landscape painters. We should 
be glad to see Mr. Gay add to the excellent 
larger qualities of this design more of that quiet 
elaboration, especially in the foreground, which 
is necessary to make painting entirely beauti- 
ful and satisfactory. No. 201, ‘‘Street View, 
Poughkeepsie,” by George H. Smillie, is a well- 
composed little landscape. It is, however, the 
merest sketch, and must be regarded, therefore, 
as a suggestion rather than a sufficient realiza- 
tion ot the subject. 

No. 152, ** Afternoon Tea,” by C. Y. Turner, 
exhibits some of the qualities and the defects 
which often characterize the works of our artists 
who bave been trained in the modern schools 
abroad, The drawing of general proportions 
and movements, and the vigorous handling, are 
good qualities; but the want of refinement in 
drawing, of quiet truth of color and chiaroscuro, 
and the insensitiveness to what is graceful in 
bodily pose and in general design, are faults 
which, so long as they are uncorrected, will de- 
feat the attainment of high excellence. The 
chiaroscuro of this, as of many other pictures 
painted under modern foreign influence, is con- 
ceived without due reference to color. The 
various masses composing it do not tell broadly 
enough in their own respective colors. The 
minor modifications of local hues by light, 
shade, and reflection are made too much of, so 
that the design cannot be easily resolved into 
its pure color elements, as they always may 
be in nature and in thoroughly good paint- 
ing. It is singular that this should be 
so conspicuous and constant a fault with 
that school of painters which theoretically lays 
most stress on the importance of color values. It 
comes, perhaps, largely from the practice of 
studying tones too much in black and white, 
coupled with the habit of arranging models under 





violent contrasts of light and shade. This prac- 
tice tends to loss of color in shadow, which is 
both untrue to nature and ugly in effect. For 
instance, in this picture the lifted hand of the 
seated figure loses its color entirely in the shaded 
part. 

No. 156,“ A Modern Rebecca,” by Edwin H. 
Blashfield, is an example of that clever tech 
nique which renders the look of things up to the 
point of average satisfaction, but which again 
stops short everywhere of real refinement and 
beauty—such as we feel sure Mr. Blashtield 
might easily attain if he would strive after it 
The color is laid with monotonous equality of 
impasto ; and the want of variety and tender 
feeling, both in respect to hue and handling, is 
especially manifest in the flesh. The work, how 
ever, exhibits a good deal of power over the 
more general color values, with comparatively 
few false hues in shadow. No. 277, by the same 
artist, is a strong sketch in this last respect, but 
the subject is treated ungracefully. No. lO4, by 
A. G. Heaton, represents an old negress and a 
negro child, and shows considerable power of 
painting. The slaty gray color in the child's 
forehead, and the black shadows in the folds of 
its dress, are obvious defects. One could not look 
for much grace or beauty in such a subject, but 
the general pose of the figures and the leading 
lines of the drapery might easily have been ren 
dered more agreeable. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous picture of the 
exhibition is No. 359, “ Planting Rape (Colza) in 
Normandy,” by Mr. F. A. Bridgman. Mr 
Bridgman has, we think, a true painter's in 
stincts, and he possesses a good deal of technical 
power; but he fails to accomplish what he might 
were he not hampered by defective aims and 
methods. The want of variety in color, and of 
the habit of conceiving his subject in its broad 
color relations, is very marked in his work. He 
appears to be in the habit of laying in his subject 
in brown monochrome, and of preserving this 
undertone of brown, especially in shadows, to 
the last. A certain harmony is thus attained; 
but it is a conventional harmony, which does not 
consist with the vanety and beauty of nature. 
We feel, too, that Mr. Bridgman makes too much 
of the textures of objects, as of drapery and the 
hides of animals. This giving undue prominence 
to textures is incompatible with a truly excel- 
lent style of painting—a style which subordi- 
nates all minor characteristics (though it does not 
omit them) to what is more essential. The 
principal group of figures and horses in this pie- 
ture is composed and drawn with considerable 
skill, and the sentiment of the subject is a plea- 
sant one. 

Mr. J. G. Brown exhibits three pictures—Nos. 
174, 336, and 397—which possess the same merits 
and the same defects that we noticed last spring. 
Attentive study of such works as those of the old 
English water-color painter, William Hunt, 
would, we think, be useful to Mr. Brown. And 
we may apply the same remark to Mr. Leon 
Moran, who exhibits No. 183, “ The Milkmaid ”; 
to Mr. Alfred Kappes, who exhibits a negro 
domestic scene, No. 179 ; and to nearly al) our 
painters of genre and still life. Among the few 
works in this exhibition which, though by no 
means altogether exemplary, show something 
more of the qualities of chiaroscuro and color 
that we should like to see more genera‘, are No. 
213, by Mr. Walter Satterlee, No. 427, by Mr. 
William H. Lippincott, and No. 462, by Mr. 
George W. Maynard. No, 456, “ In the Meadows 
—East Hampton, L. L.,” by J. Douglass Wood- 
ward, is very good in expression of open sunlight 
and color, with well-arranged parts, good rela- 
tions of masses, and well-composed lines. No. 
111, “Sunny Morning,” by James B. Sword, is 
in many ways a particularly good, unconven- 
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tional study of color, with expression of true 
feeling for beauty of line. 

Mr. Cropsey exhibits three pictures, of which 
No. 157, “ An English Roadside Scene,” 
the most conspicuous in the galleries. 


is one of 
It is a 


pretty pastoral subject in the vein of Birket | 


Foster, andof much the same quality as Birket 
Mr. Cropsey is an artist of much 
knowledge and feeling, but he is growing more 
and more mannered, and his color is becoming 


| ‘ yster’s wi ork. 


strangely crude, and almost garish. Mr. Arthur 
Parton gave considerable promise ten or fifteen 
years ago; but he appears to be losing somewhat 
of the healthful vigor and truth with which he 
formerly portrayed some very charming phases 
of landscape. His picture in the present exhibi- 


tion, No. 225, “After the Shower,” is forced in 
tone and pervaded by a conventional and very 
false brown hue. No. 238, also by him, is an 
ugly subject with the same faults. We feel sure 
that Mr. Parton may yet recover his old integrity 
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if he will, and that, with his accumulated experi- 
ence, he may then give us delightful landscapes. 

We must, for once, depart from our general 
rule of silence respecting works of which we can 
find nothing good to say, and remark on the cha- 
racter of No. 168, “ Peaches and Vase,” and No. 
287, “ Fruit and Silver Goblet,” both of which are 
hung in conspicuous places on the line. The skill 
of hand and eye which the painter of these has 
attained is not inconsiderable, but it is entirely 
thrown away on the tasteless and mechanical 
rendering of the most trivial external qualities of 
the objects represented. The proper object of 
still-life painting is clearly, we think, to set forth 
the beauty which such objects display, not mere- 
ly to trick the eye by clever imitation. What- 
ever elaboration of the minor qualities of surface 
textures may be given to such a subject, it 
should, beyond question, be entirely subordinate 
to expression of the large and essential visual 
beauties of things. But the painter of these two 


subjects appears to have taken no interest what- 
ever in the real elements of beauty which his 
models offered to his eye. His fruit has no 
beauty of color, his vases are ugly in form and 
decoration, and such graduated light and color as 
even such objects would show he has remained 
totally insensitive to. The mere skin-textures in 
the one, and the mere glassy or metallic lustre in 
the other, have absorbed his whole mind, and 
called forth his total powers of realization. Itwas 
characteristic of the old Dutch still-life painters to 
elaborate the trivial minutize of their subjects 
unduly, and, in consequence, to miss those large 
impressions which a Venetian always received 
and expressed. But in comparison with work like 
this which we are considering, the painting of an 
ordinary Dutch artist would deserve to rank with 
that of Titian. Further remarks seem uncalled 
for, since no essential characteristics, other than 
those which we have already noticed, are pre- 
sented by the works of this exhibition. 
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